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Editor te Keader:- 


‘‘Busingss as Usuat’’ was the title of a 
full-page advertisement in the New York 
papers recently by Macy’s—‘‘the largest 
department store in the world’’. The ad- 
vertisement was exceptionally interesting. 
So much material of this kind is aggressive 
and indeed provocative and I doubt that 
most of such advertising makes any great 
contribution to better labor relations. 
Most of the time it would have been un- 
necessary had good labor relations pre- 
vailed. In this case, the advertisement was 
cheerful and hopeful and made no un- 
favorable comments about union leaders. 
‘““We don't like strikes. We hope to get 
this one settled soon.’’ Public and indus- 
trial relations people who saw this ad- 
vertisement liked it. 





Tue Poputar Susyect or ExscuTive 
DEVELOPMENT was discussed by many 
speakers at the recent personnel conference 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at Hollywood, Florida. Everyone 
agrees that something must be done about 
it. It has been my experience that more 
progress can be made by more effective 
analysis of present and potential executives 
than by trying to improve them once they 
have been placed in important positions. 

There are a gosh-awful lot of misfits 
and semi-misfits throughout industry. 
When industry learns to analyze its man- 
power more effectively, there will be fewer 
of these. Such appraisals should be made in 
two ways: first, an orderly review of ex- 
perience and performance and, second, a 
deeper analysis of the man himself, which 
only a qualified psychologist can make. 
This doesn’t mean just a battery of tests 
and it doesn’t mean just any psychologist. 
There are a few who are doing effective 
work in the analysis of executive people, 
though many others are bringing discredit 


to their profession by ineffective per- 
formance. 

The present method of selecting execu- 
tives by default must be improved upon if 
companies are to retain their vigor. The 
“persistence of mediocrity’’ produces many 
third-rate executives. 





Horse race betting in England and Ireland 
is a highly respected occupation. What we called 
‘bookies’ are known as ‘“‘turf accountants’’ . 
One of them in Limerick has an advertisement 
on his window which reads **Security— 
Stability’. 





Over THE YEARS THERE HAS BEEN 
MucH ARGUMENT as to whether employees 
should be told anything about how their 
salaries are determined. Most companies 
seem to feel that this is highly confidential 
and should not be divulged to anyone. 
Others take a more liberal attitude for the 
purpose of bolstering morale by keeping 
employees informed on things that concern 
them. Last month, we carried an important 
article by Janet Dingee of the Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company in Philadelphia. 
This is the most direct and frankest official 
statement of this kind I have ever seen. 
Twenty-nine questions were put in the 
mouth of an employee and answered fully 
and frankly by management. If you haven't 
read it, be sure to do so. The second section 
of the story is in this issue. The general 
idea ought to be appropriate in practically 
any situation. 





Goop UntontsM 1s GgTTING A LOT OF 
UnFAvorRABLE Pusiic SENTIMENT directed 
against it these days. Unfortunately, in 
many cases this public irritation, though 
directed at the unions, should actually have 
been directed at union leaders—and in 
turn, since some of these leaders have 
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emerged from the underworld, the real 
irritation should be directed against rack- 
eteering in the unions. 

Jim Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 
spoke recently before Local #3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO at Manhattan Center in New 
York City, as reported by the New York 
Tribune. The burden of his talk was the 
necessity for union officials to be alert to 
the danger to labor of infiltration from the 
underworld. There seems to be more of 
that in the vicinity of New York than in 
most places, but there is the risk of its 
doing great harm to sound and necessary 
unionism. 





The Irish are at times delightfully illogical. 
In two of the better hotels in Ireland outside of 
Dublin we found that the hot water faucet was 
on the right; and almost always in Ireland 
people pass on the pavement to the right but 
drive their cars to the left. 





‘““Empcoyer Ricuts In Seconpary Boy- 
cott’’ is the title of an 8-page brochure 
issued recently by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C. It deals in brief fashion with various 
aspects of the secondary boycott; loopholes 
in the law, and the attitude of the NLRB. 





THe PersONNEL DiRECTOR OF ONE OF 
America’s Larcgst INsuRANCE COMPANIES 
told me recently of a new employment 
program about which he was most en- 
thusiastic. The problem was the future 
reservoir of operating supervisors. He had 
evolved a program under which they 
would employ carefully selected high school 
boys. The abler and more ambitious ones 
would be helped to secure a college degree, 
but all of them would be aimed towards 
technical and supervisory jobs in the 
operating departments. He felt that they 
could get a great many high-ability boys 
this way who, at present, could not find a 
way of getting to college. 


My friend's description of his program 
is exceptionally interesting to me because 
it is exactly like the one I was able to put 
into effect more than 20 years ago under 
very similar conditions. The fruits of that 
program are now everywhere at hand. 
Most of these boys, certainly those em- 
ployed before World War II, are holding 
important positions. Some of them have 
gone to other companies but still have 
made their mark. 

Nearly all of them are steadily moving 
up the promotion ladder, either with the 
original employer or another. The moral is 
that brains, character and energy will pay 
off under any conditions and that, at 
least for operating jobs, an education is 
secondary to these three fundamental quali- 
ties. 





A number of slogans assail the eye in the 
course of a business trip—in fact, they would 
reach from here to there. Here is one I saw in a 
Minneapolis taxicab recently: ‘‘Please sit 
back, enjoy your ride. Heavy traffic may cause 
sudden stop.’’ My initial feeling of comfort was 
succeeded by a flash of anxiety. 





VIOLENCE ON THE Picket Ling is the 
order of the day. This looms increasingly 
as a critical factor in many cases. It is a 
very complex thing and probably not 
traceable to any one cause. It would appear 
that companies who have learned to live 
with their unions are less likely to have 
violence in the event of a strike than some 
others. 

Apparently, violence on the picket line 
is due, more than anything else, to lack of 
law enforcement, but this is surely not a 
complete answer. It is interesting, however, 
that in one recent case of a long strike, it 
turns out that the president of the union 
local is also the mayor of the town. It is 
not surprising that that plant has been kept 
shut tight and that violence has been oc- 
curring frequently. 

Lack of impartial law enforcement is 
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certainly a deplorable situation. However, 
it would seem prudent for every manage- 
ment to learn to live amicably with its 
union. 





PERMANENT INFLATION MAY BE OUR 
Lot for the future. This possibility has 
been a point of discussion for some time. 
Now the United States Steel Corporation, 
in its latest annual report just out, warns 
of the threat of ‘‘what appears to be a 
permanent and alarming peacetime trend of 
cost and price inflation’’. 

The company’s fear is based on two 
things. The first is the evolution of in- 
dustry-wide labor unions, ‘headed by 
leaders who, with power to bring about 
industry-wide strikes, seek always to outdo 
each other in elevating employment costs 
in their respective industries. The . 
framework in which they function compels 
them to compete in elevating this basic 
cost." 

The universal success of unions in 
gaining increases since the war has re- 
sulted in a progressive jacking up of costs 
and prices which seems to have no end. 
This is not said to deplore the duty of 
union leaders to secure benefits for workers; 
on the contrary, that is good. 

There is an equal compulsion for in- 
dustrial managers to keep their businesses 
solvent. So if costs rise, so must prices. 
But where does it stop? Apparently it isn’t 
going to in the foreseeable future. Then 
where does that leave those elements of 
the population whose income is fixed, or 
relatively so: government and municipal 
workers and those who live on pensions, to 
name only two? 

The steel company report goes on to 
mention the second force inducing progres- 
sive inflation; the Government's policy of 
inflating the money supply to keep pace 
with rising costs. Personnel and industrial 
relations folk should be aware of this 
inflationary trend and of the possible mis- 
chief it will make with pension plans, to 


mention a single point of possible dis- 
turbance. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
**When you talk, you repeat what you already know. 
When you listen, you learn something new.” 


Fred Mohler 





Tanks To Birt Kurppert, one of my 
management consultant associates, for this 
statement which he found in the reception 
room of The Inland Container Corporation, 
Indianapolis. 


A company may spend great amounts of 
money, time and effort to develop business, 
yet the client will form his judgment of the 
company through his contact with one in- 
dividual. If the person is crude or inefficient, 
it will require a lot of courtesy and efficiency 
to overcome the bad impression. Every mem- 
ber of an organization who, in any capacity, 
comes in contact with a prospect or client is 
a salesman. The impression he makes is an 
advertisement, good or bad. 





I nap a Most StimuLtaTiING TALK a 
while back with J. M. Rosenthal, vice 
president for industrial relations of Na- 
tional Airlines. He spoke of the tremendous 
effect of the company’s profit-sharing plan 
on their operations and profits. All of the 
officers of the company and most of the 
middle - management people participate 
under the plan. For the last couple of years, 
he has been trying to interest several of 
the union groups in the advantages of 
taking a lower base salary and working 
for a considerably larger take-home pay, 
earning a bonus through savings. So far, 
the union leaders have not been willing to 
take any serious interest in the proposal. 
This might well be because of the usual 
cleavage in interests between union leaders 
and union members. The typical disinterest 
of union leaders in profit-sharing plans is 
probably implemented by the fear of loss of 





Union Contract Negotiations 
Without Fireworks 


By Russett J. Emmons 
Industrial Relations Manager 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia 


i 1s the spectacular and dramatic negotia- 
tion which makes the headlines. Un- 
fortunately, the more violent the action, 
the more glaring are the headlines. In our 
news-hungry society, the quick, quiet 
union contract negotiation goes unnoticed. 
My intent is to explore the background 
and the method of the quiet negotiation 
which does not break into the news. 

Many things contribute to the atmos- 
phere in which the negotiation will take 
place. Perhaps the most important is a 
clear understanding by both employer and 
employee of the mutual advantages which 
result from a constructive type of collective 
bargaining. If this understanding is absent, 
or if it is too much modified by other 
factors, there is almost sure to be destruc- 
tive conflict. 

One of the modifying influences is 
fear. It affects both sides—the employee is 
afraid that he can not safely trust his em- 
ployer, while the employer suffers a some- 
times acute fear because he feels he is 
compelled by federal law to deal with an 
evil and mysterious force which seeks to 
destroy him. 

Another modifying influence is ambi- 
tion. It may drive a young and inexperi- 
enced business agent to throw his weight 
around in an effort to impress his bosses 
and the local negotiating committee. In- 
dustrial relations representatives are sub- 
ject to the same ills. 

Politics within the international union 
may obscure the real issues in a negotia- 
tion. A bid for personal power may be 
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Historically, Friends have sought the 
peaceful way. This is a report of how 
one company, 125 years old this year, 
carries the Friendly idea into union 
contract negotiations. So successful is 
the method that many contracts are 
now negotiated in a single day. Brief 
minutes record only the conclusions 
reached, the ‘‘sense of the meeting’; 
there is no wrangling over what the 
records show somebody said last week 
or last year. 





more important to the international union 
representative than the wages, hours and 
working conditions of the local plant 
group. 

Many negotiations become a brawl 
largely because of poor preparation by one 
or both parties. When either side starts 
bluffing, it is very unlikely that construc- 
tive benefits will result. 

Many negotiations are deliberately 
dragged out over a period of several weeks 
in an effort to convince the rank-and-file 
membership that the committee is putting 
up a good fight. It is a poor substitute for 
the mutual confidence which makes it 
possible to place facts on the table and 
come to a quick and mutually satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Having explored some of the factors 
which obstruct good, constructive collec- 
tive bargaining, let’s turn to some of the 
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things which help. Perhaps most important 
of all is a clear understanding of the need 
of every human being to feel important in 
his own environment. In almost every 
negotiation, there are many cuances to 
make some member of the opposition look 
ridiculous. It seldom pays long-term divi- 
dends to succumb to the temptation. 


TuIncs THAT Hep in NEGOTIATIONS 


For several years the author has been 
intrigued by the similarity between a well- 
conducted Quaker business meeting and a 
union contract negotiation. The observa- 
tion is based on the experience of having 
been Clerk of a Quaker business meeting 
for six years while handling the industrial 
relations problems in our nine factories for 
fourteen years. Several interesting com- 
parisons may be drawn: 

The Clerks: It is the responsibility of 
the Clerk or Clerks to conduct the meeting 
and record results. The leaders of company 
and union committees have similar duties. 

Presentation of Facts: A well-conducted 
Quaker business meeting starts with a 
short period of quiet meditation after 
which the facts on which decisions will be 
based are presented in as quiet and orderly 
a fashion as possible. It would be very 
unusual to find a union negotiation starting 
with a period of quiet meditation, but it 
might not be a bad idea! It is, however, a 
practical working procedure to develop a 
calm and orderly method by which both 
parties start the negotiation by placing 
their requests on the table. 

Discussion without Domination: After 
facts are presented, it is the duty of the 
Clerk to encourage and direct discussion 
but refrain from steam-roller tactics. Con- 
clusions reached must be acceptable to the 
group. Similar results can be achieved in a 
negotiation conducted in a similar way. 

The Search for Unity: In both Quaker 
business meetings and contract negotia- 
tions, it is usually helpful to attack the 
easy problems first. As one after another of 


the problems with which the group is 
faced are added to the list of recorded 
conclusions, the remaining items look 
smaller and smaller. One of the greatest 
obstructions in this process is for either 
party to take an inflexible position which 
can not be modified without losing face. 
Another obstruction is the individual who 
loves the sound of his own voice and talks 
too much. 

Brief Minutes Recording Decisions 
Reached: Much important history is re- 
corded in the brief minutes written over 
the years by the Clerks of Quaker business 
meetings. If they followed the best tradi- 
tion, they were composed only after a 
feeling of unity had been achieved in the 
meeting. The same principle applies to the 
written conclusions resulting from a con- 
tract negotiation. Many negotiations have 
become hopelessly entangled in the maze 
of detailed transcripts while everyone 
tried to prove what everyone else said last 
week or last year. If the local negotiating 
committee is short on experience, the com- 
pany negotiator often finds it worthwhile 
near the end of a negotiation to summarize 
changes and improvements in the contract. 
It helps the committee in selling the new 
contract to the members. 


1 To 3 Days Per NegGoriaTION 


The type of negotiating described may 
be discounted by many as impractical or 
impossible. It has worked well in our 
company over the past fourteen years. It 
has worked with equal success in plants 
where the employees are represented by 
A.F.L., C.1.0., or no union at all. As the 
method matured, the actual time for ne- 
gotiating a contract decreased until now a 
complete negotiation seldom takes more 
than three days while many are completed 
in one day. International union men, who 
have led their share of strikes, have been 
skeptical at first. After a year or two, they 
have without exception responded favor- 

(Continued on page 51) 





“How Do I Get a Raise in Salary?” 


By Janet S. DInGEE 
Personnel Department 


Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia 


SALARY 


oes paymaster distributes pay checks 
on Thursday of each week. Stubs of 
salary checks should be kept as a record of 
salary earned and any deductions made. 

Salaries are a confidential matter because 
we believe that, unless you are in a position 
to know and understand all the intimate 
details of our rate structure, job evaluation 
program, and performance rating, you 
could easily misunderstand information 
about the salaries of your associates. You 
Should, therefore, discuss questions pertaining 
to your salary only with your department head 
or the personnel department. 

In all fairness to the Company as well 
as to you individually and as a group, we 
maintain a formal salary administration 
program, including salary surveys, job 
evaluation, and performance (merit) rating. 

Periodically, we make or participate 
in salary surveys within the Philadelphia 
area. Results of these surveys and consider- 
ation of the general cost of living have 
proved valuable in adjusting our job rates 
to make sure we maintain an equitable 
salary scale consistent with the earning 
capacity of the Company. The results of 
job evaluation tell us how much your job 
is worth (minimum and maximum salary) 
as compared to other jobs within the bank. 
Our Job Evaluation Committee consists of 
an equal number of officers and employes. 

The results of our periodic performance 
rating, together with attendance records, 
production reports, and any other informa- 
tion bearing on your performance over a 
period of time, guide us in determining 
how well you are doing your work. Your 





Experience has convinced Tradesmens 
officers that it pays to be quite candid 
about the way salaries are determined 
in the first place, and how employees’ 
performance is rated, and salaries re- 
viewed. Part of the bank's statement on 
the subject, just as it appeared in the 
employee publication ‘‘Tradeland’’, 
was presented last month. Here are 
two more sections of the story. 





salary is reviewed periodically. Increases in 
salary, within rate ranges, are based upon 
how well you are doing your work (with great 
stress laid upon sustained improvement 
since your previous salary review), how 
well you have assumed any added responsibili- 
ties, and how well you compare with others 
doing the same kind of work. If you have any 
questions about your progress or your 
performance, you should see your depart- 
ment head or the personnel department. 

Please refer to the section on Promo- 
tions for further discussion of performance 
reports. 7 


PROMOTIONS 


It is the company's policy, whenever 
feasible, to make promotions from within the 
staff. 

The Personnel Department's files give 
complete information regarding each em- 
ploye. This includes education, training, 
length of service, job experience, attend- 
ance, punctuality and other information 
bearing upon the growth of the individual 
employe. Personnel reports, prepared by 
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supervisors, afte periodically reviewed by 
department heads and the Personnel De- 
partment. These reports contain rather 
comprehensive information on the em- 
ploye’s interest, knowledge of his job and 
related work, quality of work, amount 
of work, dependability, ability to grasp 
and retain instructions, willingness to co- 
operate, judgment, initiative, appearance, 
ability to get along with others, physical 
endurance, willingness to learn new work, 
and capacity to assume responsibility. 

In considering a promotion, we naturally 


place great emphasis on an employe's capacity 
to assume responsibility and direct others. 
Although seniority will be given considera- 
tion in reaching most decisions, the deciding 
factors must be the qualifications and fitness of 
the individual people under consideration. 

Progress of an employe depends a great 
deal upon his ability to grasp instructions. 
An inquisitive mind seeking more knowl- 
edge about his work and the work around 
him and in other departments, plays an 
important part in an employe’s advance- 
ment. 
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Five Uses of Sound-Recordings 
of a Group’s Role-Playing 


| sitapeat is used quite successfully 
in training programs, particularly in 
sessions having to do with human rela- 
tions. As first used by Moreno and now 
generally employed in training, it is a 
procedure which calls for two or more 
people to portray parts in a given situation 
centering about a stated problem. It has 
now taken its important place among 
training methods, along with the use of 
films, the case and incident methods, the 
buzz groups and other devices; it is a prac- 
tical and meaningful way to present ideas 
interestingly. My purpose in this paper is 
to show how role-playing can be made 
even more valuable by recording the 
players’ words as they act out their roles. 

(1) One of the main purposes of re- 
cording actual role-scenes is to have the 
recording serve as a basis for group discus- 
sion and evaluation. That is, the recorded 
scene makes it possible for a group to talk 
through a specific problem, such as dealing 
with an absentee employee. The words, 
feelings, and reactions of the role-players, 
which can be played back as often as 
desired, serve as a basis for an intensive 
analysis of the problem situation. One of 
the distinct advantages of a recorded role- 
scene is that a standardized framework or 
procedure for group discussion can be 
spelled out if more than one training group 
is to be given the same kinds of experi- 
ences during the training program. 

(2) A second use of the recorded scene 
is that it can serve as a model or guide for 
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When a role-played scene is enacted 
the first time, each trainee absorbs 
only a little of what may be in it for 
him. When the same scene can be played 
back, both the role players and the 
other group members, with the help of 
the trainer, get a whole lot more from 
it. The author details other advantages 
of recording the group's role-playing 


activities. 





training individuals, or acquainting them 
with role-playing as a training method. 
Examples of good and bad role-playing, 
how role-playing sounds after feedback, 
how emotions tend to color our under- 
standing, and countless other trails can be 
explored with a group. Thus they are 
introduced to role-playing, its uses and 
values. 

(3) A third reason for recording role- 
playing scenes is to afford the players 
an opportunity to experiment. The role- 
players can go back and hear what they 
said and how they said it, how they acted 
and reacted, how they missed cues, how 
and where they made mistakes. Practice in 
role-playing serves is a means for checking 
one’s role-taking ability, and receiving 
constructive criticism, suggestions, and 
recommendations from the group as well as 
the leader. 

(4) Perhaps one of the best reasons for 
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recording scenes has to do with allowing 
various people to role-play the same in- 
cident or problem-situation. This enables 
the group to evaluate and judge the degree 
of success in role-taking, or in interpreting 
and portraying a given set of circumstances. 
It is fairly well established that in an un- 
structured role-scene, as in most structured 
scenes also, different groups of role-players 
will handle a situation in a variety of 
ways. When recordings are made each 
conferee group can evaluate these divergent 
ways and decide which is better, more 
satisfactory, or more acceptable. The role- 
players’ performances can be checked with 
respect to the amount of empathic partici- 
pation (i.e., the ability to place oneself in 
the position of the role-character and re- 
spond as he would), emotional display, 
soundness and thoroughness of treatment, 
degree of understanding and insight, and 
the like. 

(5) Finally, recorded scenes provide a 
means whereby a course of action, or the 
outcome or resolution of a role-scene, can 
be examined and evaluated. The group can 
determine to what extent the solution, 
remedy, or conclusion arrived at was satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory as a whole. 

Doubtless, there are still other ways 
in which sound-recorded role-scenes can be 
successfully used in industrial training 
programs. These five uses that were made 
during one training program more than 
met my expectations. I hope that others 
will experiment with the idea and report 
their success. 


Negotiations Without Fireworks 
(Continued from page 47) 
ably, with resulting short and mutually 
satisfactory negotiations and written con- 
tracts. 

Recognition of the opposition’s prob- 
lems, respect for the feelings and opinions 
of employees and their representatives, 
and the calm but firm presentation of facts 


take most of the fireworks out of negotiat- 
ing. It is not only good human relations— 
it is good business. 


Pin-Point Training Needs 
(Continued from page 60) 


1. Establish the training need through 
some evidence. 

2. Define it as requiring either therapy 
or teaching, or a mixture of the two. 

3. Therapy in the classroom is best ac- 
complished through participation of the 
class in conferences, role-playing, or dis- 
cussions. 

4. Didactic teaching is most effective 
when it employs the presentation of or- 
ganized lectures, supplemented by films or 
training aids. The use of rewards and 
punishment, the need for motivation of 
students, and the use of repetition and 
drill, are parts of the method. 
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EJD carries more engineering recruitment advertisers 
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company should be without a basic listing in Engi- 
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Don’t delay. Make sure your company is well se - 
sented. Send for checking copy and rate card today. 
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Employee Relations in England: 
Part I 


EsTs are used by a number of companies 

in England to identify good people for 
jobs and to help in their placement. At 
least one of the five big companies I visited 
when over there recently has a very effec- 
tive test program. I reported some of my 
impressions of English personnel people 
and personnel management last month; 
this is a continuation. 

In general, the interest in tests there is 
about the same as it is here. A few people 
have seen their value and make effective 
use of them. Others have tried them and 
found it difficult to get successful results. 
Still others—the majority—have avoided 
them partly through distrust and partly 
through lack of appreciation of their 
potential value. 

One of the companies uses tests ex- 
tensively in the selection of manual 
workers. Another company used outside 
psychologists to review the potentials and 
abilities of college graduate applicants. 

One company reported good success 
from their test program in predicting the 
performance of production workers. They 
found that with tests they could have 
eliminated the people who turned out to be 
low producers, and thus increased the 
average production of those hired. This 
same company used a very short intelli- 
gence test to screen out the high and low 
intelligences.-They found that people of 
very low intelligence did not work well 
even in factory jobs, and they avoided 
putting the brightest people on such jobs 
but rather diverted them to more challeng- 
ing Opportunities. 

Another interesting test procedure in 
this company was in relation to a produc- 
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At least one English company uses 
tests in employing factory workers; ex- 
perience has proved that probable low 
producers can be weeded out in the 
hiring process. Many companies’ turn- 
over is high, partly because there are 
more jobs available than people to fill 
them. This completes the Editor's re- 
port, started last month, of his and 
Doris Hay’ s observations overseas. 





tion group that was covered by about 
eight or nine salary classifications. They 
found that young people coming in could 
progress through the first five or six levels, 
but it was very difficult to get people of 
sufficient potential for the higher jobs to 
take the time and drudgery of going 
through the entire sequence. Consequently 
they were forced to hire older people with 
greater potential for these higher jobs. By 
tests and other means, they were able to 
identify the capabilities needed. Qualified 
older people are put through the lower 
positions in rotation over a period of 
several months and finally assigned to a 
job in grade six or seven. They are of 
course brought in at higher pay than the 
beginners who start at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Esso Petroleum was taking advantage 
of the extensive work done in the Standard 
Oil group by Dr. Edwin R. Henry and 
other psychologists in the past several 
years. They believe, however, that it will 
take quite a while for the company to 
learn how to use tests and to gain confi- 
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dence in their value. On the whole, prac- 
tice with tests in these companies seems to 
be somewhat on a par with practice in the 
United States. 

One of the companies recently held a 
conference on industrial relations for mem- 
bers of their own organization only. There 
were 60 in attendance; about a third of 
them from the operating departments—at 
their own request. One operating manager 
got up at the meeting and said that his 
group makes a better profit than some 
others and he credits it in large part to 
good employee relations. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL PEOPLE 


The policy of some of the companies 
to employ for personnel positions college 
graduates with additional graduate work 
in personnel or business administration has 
been mentioned. In ome company this 
group has been selected with the participa- 
tion of almost every key personnel officer 
throughout the organization. They felt 
that in this way they would get better 
trainees, and would at the same time create 
an atmosphere in which some of the older 
personnel officers, who participated in the 
interviewing, would follow the careers of 
the youngsters and help place them to 
advantage somewhere in the company in 
the years to come. This policy is working 
_ very well so far. 

Most of the companies spoke of the 
importance of general experience, in per- 
sonnel and elsewhere, rather than too 
much specialization. In one plant employ- 
ing about 5,000, for example, every key 
personnel person has to spend part of his 
time on employment and placement, in- 
cluding transfers and promotions. This 
load is carried in addition to the main 
job. Incidentally, all of this plant’s key 
personnel men have the title Personnel 
Officer. All of them are under 35 years of 
age. The head personnel man is no more 
than 40. 

This is something which struck me 


throughout all of my visits; with very 
few exceptions the personnel people, both 
men and women, were under 4o. There 
were of course, a few exceptions; the senior 
personnel man in a large company often is 
in his 50's. I would say that all of them 
are characterized by breadth of outlook 
and richness of education and experience. 
Mr. Bristowe, the top personnel officer in 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, holds a 
doctor's degree in biology and has written 
a number of treatises on specialized subjects 
in that field, which he follows as a hobby. 
He has a number of other rather unusual 
hobbies, and is also well informed on con- 
ditions in other countries. 

Employment of college graduates, 
especially in the technical fields, is a prob- 
lem with all of these companies, as it is 
with us. Such men are scarce, so there is 
plenty of competition. Philips Electrical 
gave me copies of handsomely printed 
booklets which are prepared especially for 
the prospective college graduate. One is 
called ‘‘Careers in Philips’’. It gives a 
good idea of what a young university 
graduate might expect to find there. 


Extremety Hich Turnover 


Turnover is rather high in England 
and in one large plant, located some 
distance outside of London, I was told 
that it averages about 45% a year at 
present, and would be much higher if they 
were not so far away from the center of 
London and in a location where there is 
not so much competition from other large 
employers. I was told that in some of the 
more centrally located plants the turnover 
runs as high as 95% a year. 

All of these companies give much 
thought to the identification and develop- 
ment of promising young men in manage- 
ment. At least two of the companies 
described methods of drawing up lists of 
names of persons suitable for supervisory 
or management positions. In one case, 
recommendations were obtained from ex- 
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ecutives and supervisors as well as the 
personnel department. In this company 
they try to give men opportunities for 
doing other than their regular work with- 
out letting them know that they are on a 
special list. However, this special list is of 
men who are earmarked for higher posi- 
tions and their careers are watched rather 
carefully. 


TRAINING 


Mention has already been made of the 
extensive training programs in the British 
companies, particularly executive training 
and development. Most of these companies 
have their own training institute which is 
housed in a residence of large size, usually 
located some distance away from the 
plants and offices of the company. It is 
customary to arrange training classes of 
one or two weeks duration and have the 
members live at the training residence 
during this period. 

One of the larger companies gives 
training courses for supervisors and middle 
management people at the plant or works 
where they are employed. They send se- 
lected groups to their training center and in 
addition very specially selected people go 
to the administrative staff college in 
Henley for a four-months course. They also 
send men to Harvard for the six-months 
course. In their courses for upper manage- 
ment some companies make a special point 
of mixing men from different departments, 
although taking them from about the same 
level in the organization. Others select men 
whose work is much the same. 

One company’s selection of people for 
the shop has already been referred to. 
This company also has an extensive train- 
ing course for inducting new employees for 
special hand operations. They make use of 
slow-motion films and have these in loop 
form, with a considerable library of such 
materials. They find, when a trainee is in 
the early part of his training, that it is 
desirable to review the operation and his 


motions with the help of these special 
slow-motion training films. In connection 
with the testing of these trainees, they 
make an effort to predict the speed of 
production they will obtain after a desig- 
nated period on the job. 

Another interesting characteristic is 
that, although the training courses run for 
a good many weeks, trainees remain only 
a very short period in the training depart- 
ment. Although they are kept under super- 
vision by a training instructor, they 
nevertheless are placed on production jobs 
in the factory and receive most of their 
later training on the job. In these on-the- 
job situations they have production goals 
which are lower than those for experi- 
enced workers, with the hope that they 
will be more willing to work to obtain the 
lower goals. As they progress in their 
training, the standards are progressively 
raised until finally they are able to meet 
the standards of experienced workers. 


BENEFITS PROGRAMS 


Most of these companies have medical 
departments and one, with a very large 
general office, has several dentists as well. 
These doctors and dentists in most cases 
are included in the government medical 
program. They said that having the doctors 
and dentists on the premises is a great 
economy. Employees who use them find 
that they lose less time from work and it 
is much more convenient in every way to 
get mecessary attention at the place of 
work. 

Counseling on personal problems of 
employees is available in a number of the 
companies. One has several counselors who 
are employed primarily for this purpose, 
both men and women. 

All of the companies have pension 
plans of various kinds and at least one of 
them has a profit-sharing plan. Most of the 
pension plans, at least for the salaried 
workers, are contributory. In one com- 
pany this is as much as 5% of pay. 
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Vesting of company contributions is 
not common in England. In one of these 
companies, however, there is vesting after 
fifteen years. In another, the company 
contributions are fully vested from the 
beginning. However, the individual cannot 
take out the company contribution to be 
used before age 65, but will draw the pen- 
sion that such contributions will produce 
when he retires. Those which don't have 
any vesting admitted that the lack of it is 
a deterrent to transferring from one com- 
pany to another, particularly of higher 
executives. This sometimes makes it diffi- 
cult to employ a man at high levels when 
they find they need to do so. The desirable 
men usually are in companies that have 
pension plans without vesting and they 
cannot afford to leave. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Communication receives a great deal of 
attention in most of these companies. 
Nearly all of them have employee publica- 
tions of various kinds, including hand- 
books and magazines. One of these maga- 
zines each month features one of the 
employees, and his or her work. At least 
one of the companies sends its employee 
magazine directly to the home of the em- 
ployee. Reading racks seem not to be used 
at all in England. 

Communication is regarded as so im- 
portant in Esso Petroleum Company Ltd. 
that they have a very able man who de- 
votes his entire time to it. He frequently 
conducts surveys in the company to see 
what problems people have on their minds. 
_ This is followed by discussion periods, and 
in all cases management is urged to take 
action on serious problems. The communi- 
cations officer in this company, Michael 
Ivens, has co-authored a book, ‘‘Communi- 
cation in Industry’’, published in 1955, 
which was reviewed in our May issue. 

Periodic meetings of managers and 
personnel people have been referred to. In 
one company these are particularly well 


developed, and are designed expressly to 
keep executives and supervisors at all 
levels fully informed. In one manufacturing 
company the bulletin board is in two parts. 
The first part is cleaned weekly, so that 
employees can be certain that anything on 
that part of the board is up to date. 

Communism is not a problem in any of 
the companies I visited. Most of them say 
the problem takes care of itself, without 
intervention from the company; that, as 
individuals become known as communists, 
their fellow employees manage to take 
care of them. However, in one company I 
was told that the company itself keeps a 
very close eye on anyone known to be a 
communist or to have communist leanings, 
and they do not permit them to get out of 
sight. 

One company has a very successful 
suggestion plan which has been operating 
for some time. I was told that they receive 
about 1500 suggestions a year from 7,000 
employees, and the number of accepted 
suggestions varies from 30% to 40%. The 
treatment of rejections was especially ef- 
fective; in each such case the individual 
receives a letter explaining the reasons. 
This comes to him through his own super- 
visor, who then has an opportunity to 
discuss with him any problems which 
arise in the mind of the suggestor. If the 
suggestor is not satisfied with the rejec- 
tion he has several steps of recourse, up to 
and including the director in charge of 
manufacture. 





The greatest bar to fresh 
thinking is the accumulation of stale ideas that 
clutter the minds of all of us. That is why the “effi- 
ciency expert’’ or industrial engineer may come in and 
give valuable advice to men who know far more about 
the specific subject than be does: the newcomer sees 
things that have become’ blind spots’’ to over-familiar 
eyes. 

Charles A. Cerami in 
Successful Leadership in Business 
(Prentice-Hall) 








Handling Grievances 
Where There Is No Union 


EGARDLEss Of how effectively manage- 

ment operates a company, employees 

are bound to have questions and complaints 

from time to time. Unless these grievances 

are settled satisfactorily, efficiency of opera- 
tions will probably suffer. 

The thinking and experience of persons 
who have worked out successful procedures 
in non-union shops indicate that there are a 
number of exacting requirements for success 
in handling grievances. An employer who is 
thinking of setting up a grievance system, 
or reviewing an existing system, should 
check it against these requirements. 


1. The company must have definite and 
fair personnel policies and these must be ef- 
fectively communicated to all employees and 
all members of management. 

2. Management at all levels must sincerely 
believe in the importance of solving grievances 
and they must vigorously support the grievance 
system. 

3. The system must expressly and formally 
handle all questions and complaints which may 
arise. 

4. Employees must have complete con- 
fidence in the sincerity of management and the 
effectiveness of the grievance procedure. 

5. The grievance procedure should not 
undermine the effectiveness of line manage- 
ment, interfere with line management respon- 
sibilities in personnel matters, or align man- 
agers against each other. 

6. The system must recognize in a straight- 
forward manner that management is always the 
final arbiter of grievances in a non-union shop. 

7. The grievance procedure should be a 
positive tool in human relations. 
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In some respects grievances may be 
harder to handle in a non-union shop 
than where there is a union. For one 
thing, management is the sole arbiter 
and must exercise the greatest care 
to win and keep employees’ confidence 
in whatever machinery is set up. 
The author suggests ways to make a 
grievance system contribute to good 
human relations, rather than irritate 
and alienate. 





Written personnel policies are abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of any 
grievance procedure in a non-union shop. 
For the employees, they set forth top 
management's position on important per- 
sonnel matters. For members of manage- 
ment they provide a yardstick for deciding 
specific questions and grievances which 
occur during day-to-day operations, rather 
than each following his own ideas. 

Both supervisors and employees need a 
common guide of company policy. Em- 
ployees are given some way to judge when 
they have a reasonable grievance. Super- 
visors are enabled to resolve grievances 
consistently throughout the company and 
in conformance with top management 
thinking. Therefore, the first step in work- 
ing out an effective grievance procedure in a 
non-union shop is for top management to 
formulate sound personnel policies and 
reduce them to writing. 
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The second essential for a sound 
grievance procedure is management sup- 
port at every level. Management support 
requires a sincere recognition of the need 
for handling grievances effectively. It also 
requires that all members of management 
be willing and able to take necessary 
actions, and exercise restraint in dealing 
with day-to-day questions and complaints. 


Must Ses Workers’ Sipz 


Unless managers at all levels are able to 
see two sides of a question, there is no 
chance for an effective grievance-handling 
system. Unfortunately, too many company 
executives and supervisors bask in their 
own benevolence and righteousness when 
it comes to the problem of employee com- 
plaints. They are convinced that they are 
doing what is best for employees. Some 
managers even believe that employee prob- 
lems or grievances which arise merely re- 
flect a break-down in employee communi- 
cations; that if employees are only told 
the company’s views and if the situation is 
“‘explained’’, all right-thinking employees 
will accept the company view. Any griev- 
ance system designed to ‘‘educate’’ em- 
ployees in this way, regardless of how 
gently that educational job is performed, is 
doomed to failure. Only a system which 
realistically recognizes that mistakes will 
be made has a chance of success. 

The fact of the matter is that manage- 
ment at all levels does make mistakes in 
handling employees. Furthermore, fine- 
sounding and well-conceived policies may 
be grossly unfair in individual applications, 
at different times or under different cir- 
cumstances. Finally, there are many times 
when employee views or interests are in 
direct conflict with the company interests or 
management's views. 

Because of all of these considerations, 
management support of the grievance 
system requires that management, and 
particularly top management, must be 
willing to: 


1) seek out employee grievances; 

2) accept reversal of decisions as a 
result of grievance handling; 

3) stand ready to adjust and modify 
policies. 

In the non-union company it is also 
very important that all questions or com- 
plaints be handled in the grievance pro- 
cedure. There is no fixed period in the 
non-union company when all working 
conditions, shop rules, etc. are subject to 
review. Therefore, there is no reason why 
the definition of a grievance should be re- 
stricted in any artificial manner. In fact, 
new problems brought up through the 
grievance procedure should be a major 
source of suggested improvements to written 
company policy. Furthermore, if com- 
plaints and questions are handled as they 
arise there will be no problem of small 
grievances growing into major complaints 
because of neglect or unnecessary delay. 


CONFIDENCE IN SysTEM EssENTIAL 


Another requirement for success in griev- 
ance handling in the non-union shop is 
that employees have complete confidence in 
the effectiveness of the procedure. In 
general, this requires an aggressive but 
low-pressure selling program on the part of 
all members of management. Managers 
must emphasize that it is important to the 
company as well as to the employees to 
have questions and complaints solved 
satisfactorily. They must convince em- 
ployees of the soundness of the system. 
And they must impress employees with 
their sincere desire to solve problems quickly 
and fairly. 

Employees will gain confidence in the 
grievance system only through experience. 
If management is going to demonstrate to 
employees, through their experiences, that 
the system will satisfactorily resolve their 
problems, they must make sure that the 
following four requirements are met: 


1. No fear of reprisal: There can be no fear of 
reprisals on the part of employees. If employees 
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believe that by submitting a grievance they 
might expose themselves to any type of reprisal 
on the part of their immediate supervisor they 
will not use the system. To avoid fear of re- 
prisal, the operation of the procedure must be 
audited carefully by the person responsible for its 
operation. And all members of management 
must exercise self restraint and good judgment 
in dealing with employee grievances. 

2. Employees understand system: The griev- 
ance system must be formalized and reduced to 
writing. Employees must know how to present 
a grievance, where they should do it, when they 
should do it and exactly what will happen, step 
by step, when they do it. Uncertainty in their 
minds will surely tend to discourage the use of a 
grievance system. 

3. A problem solving atmosphere: Grievances 
must be handled quickly. The grievance system 
which eliminates all unnecessary legalism and 
which is geared to solve problems in the shortest 
practical time, encourages a problem-solving 
atmosphere. Such an atmosphere is bound to win 
employee confidence and demonstrate the 
company’s sincere desire to settle all grievances 
fairly. 

4. No skill disadvantage: The employee 
should not be at any disadvantage in handling 
grievances because of lack of skill in presenting 
his case. Generally speaking, grievances involve 
questions of interpretation, motive, intent or 
opinion. Under these conditions, the manner in 
which facts are presented, and the skill with 
which views are expressed, may influence the 
results. The average plant employee is generally 
at a disadvantage in obtaining facts, expressing 
views, etc. Unless this skill disadvantage is dis- 
counted in the grievance system, employees will 
recognize their disability and lose confidence 
in the system—or develop contempt for it. 


In its enthusiasm to inject the neces- 
sary safeguards and restraints into the 
grievance system, management must be 
careful not to weaken the effectiveness of 
management or pit various members of the 
management group against each other. The 
primary responsibility for handling em- 
ployee grievances must always rest with 
line supervision. A system which sets up 
two ‘‘foremen"’ in every operating depart- 


ment—the line foreman and the grievance 
representative—is bound to affect employee 
relations adversely. 

Generally speaking, the grievance pro- 
cedure should be designed so that line 
supervisors handle first-step grievances. 
The personnel department should, at best, 
only handle appeals from the decision of 
line management. The primary function of 
the personnel department should be to 
assist and advise line management. 


ManacGers REMAIN FINAL ARBITERS 


Unless managers are willing to give 
away some of their rights to manage, they 
will always stand as final arbiters of 
grievances in a non-union company. But 
this does not mean that the system cannot 
be successful. Rather, it merely points up 
to the need for management in the day-to- 
day administration of grievances to demon- 
strate to all employees that management is 
willing and able to work out satisfactory 
answers. There is no reason why manage- 
ment should hedge on this essential char- 
acteristic of a grievance system in a non- 
union company. Rather, it should be 
emphasized so that management may take 
credit for the grievance settlements. 

The grievance procedure cannot be an 
isolated segment of the company’s policies 
and practices. Rather, it must be an integral 
part of the company’s overall personnel 
program. Essentially, the grievance system 
is a “‘fire fighting’’ apparatus. It is designed 
to answer problems which have already 
occurred. 

Grievances can, however, provide man- 
agement with the opportunity of deter- 
mining the causes of employee unrest. 
Armed with such information, management 
can initiate such policies and procedures as 
are necessary to eliminate or at least reduce 
employee dissatisfaction before it occurs. 
In this way the grievance procedure in the 
non-union shop can serve as a means of 
“fire prevention'’—a positive tool in a 
sound human relations program. 





Pin- Point Your Training Needs 


By Georce S. Op1orng 


Director, Intra~Company Management Program 


A KEY step in the development of a 
training class is the accurate analysis 
of the training need. In many cases this 
means simply recognizing that training is 
needed; in others it means more than 
recognition, it means insight into what 
form of training, as well as what course 
content, must be devised if the training 
program is to improve operations. 

Step One: Evidence of Need. The first 
step in pin-pointing training needs is ob- 
taining evidence of need. This might be 
obtained from surveys, from reported prob- 
lems in operations, from job descriptions, 
or from the conclusions of an experienced 
and sensitive observer of the plant scene. 
All too often, it must be admitted, courses 
are developed out of faddism, from papers 
at personnel director meetings, or magazine 
articles which may or may not have ap- 
plication to specific plant problems. 

Step Two: Classification of Training 
Needs. This is most important, and is the 
most often mishandled part of preparing 
for in-plant training, especially in the field 
of supervisory training and personnel pro- 
cedures. Let’s study how we may classify 
training needs with a view to presenting 
effective programs. 

A conventional and useful method is 
according to the types of knowledge which 
must be imparted. These are generally 
broken down into: 

Knowledge—For the person who doesn’t 
know. 

Skill—For the person who knows but 
can't do. 

Attitudes—For the person who doesn't 
care. 

Habits—For the person who knows, 


American Management Association 





To launch a training program without 
first determining exactly what you 
want to accomplish and the best way to 
go about it is something like mounting 
your steed and “‘dashing off in all 
directions’. The author advises looking 
into your people's ‘‘kasH’’ position; 
he refers to a program that failed be- 
cause the real need was not identified 
at first. 





can do, cares, but just hasn’t made the 
desired behavior part of his daily routine. 

Harold Schmidhauser of the American 
Management Association transposes the 
Attitude and Skill items so that, by taking 
the four initial letters, he aims at the 
improvement of the person’s K-A-S-H po- 
sition. 

In addition to these categories there is 
still another which is more basic: that of 
understanding. In this classification are 
courses such as the brief indoctrination 
into time study, job evaluation, statistical 
quality control, or cost accounting. These 
might be given to foremen or managers 
with a view to making them talented 
amateurs rather than professionals in any 
of these fields. 

This training is for people who don't 
need it to improve their immediate KASH 
position. Rather, it is given to a large 
group of supervisors in order that a smaller 
group of specialists may obtain a more 
favorable climate in which to display their 
excellence. The result hoped for is the re- 
moval of the foreman’s tendency to block, 
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delay, or fail to cooperate with certain key 
staff people. It may im certain cases be a 
long-range method of screening potential 
candidates among the line personnel for 
possible assignment to staff positions. 

The introduction of courses which 
have understanding as their objective, com- 
bined with courses aimed at transferring 
knowledge and certain types of skill, pro- 
vides a specific type of training program 
which is tutorial in nature. The teaching 
is instructive, explanatory, and interpre- 
tive. The aims are to initiate the person 
into a field, if he knows nothing of it, and 
to implant knowledge or skill through 
lectures, films, sermons, drill, exercise, 
practice, and discipline, making certain 
that the person has been properly mo- 
tivated to accept what he is told and the 
way it is presented. 


Pick Best Metuop ror Purpose 


Courses which are meant to change 
attitudes or behavior involve a form of 
group therapy. Their goal may be described 
as Curative, counteractive, restorative, pre- 
ventive or stimulative. In some instances, 
if the trainer isn't careful, the course may 
even become sedative! 

Many difficulties growing out of in- 
effective training can be solved if the na- 
ture of the training need is classified with 
clarity, and the best method suitable to 
the type of need is selected. 

A company in the east two years ago 
took on some new business with the 
government, and shortly ran into diffi- 
culties with government inspectors. Sober- 
faced men from the local procurement 
office came into the plant and rejected 
large shipments after consulting mysterious 
sampling tables and picking a few random 
pieces from the whole lot. 

Dismayed and angered at the incom- 
prehensibility of it all, the management 
decided that the trouble was in the lack of 
rapport between the government inspectors 
and their own inspectors. Accordingly they 


had their training manager devise a quick 
conference course in human relations for 
their own inspectors, in order to make 
them more adept in dealing with the 
government men. 


Rgsutts oF WRONG CLASSIFICATION 


Within three months personal relations 
between government men and company 
inspectors were on a fine, affable level. 
But rejections continued as high as ever. 
Although the government men were now 
accorded recognition, a sense of belonging, 
and all sorts of understanding, they still 
consulted their little blue books in taking 
their samples. 

It was a company inspector who 
finally approached the training manager 
and suggested: ‘‘Look, these government 
boys use a sampling plan called the Dodge- 
Romig Single and Double sampling plan. 
How about giving us a good course in 
that?”’ 

An imstructor in statistics from a 
local university was engaged to explain 
sampling theory and practice. Copies of the 
little blue book used by the government 
men were used for intensive study, lectures, 
written home-work, and class assignments. 
Within a short time after the end of this 
course rejections took a sharp drop, be- 
cause the company inspectors were then 
able quickly to isolate probable causes for 
rejection and take remedial action before 
the entire lot was finished. 

The mistake here was not one of in- 
effective training in presentation or 
method. It was one of wrong identification 
of the training need. 

Correct classification of the training 
need implies more than simply recognizing 
that training is required. It means selecting 
the best method of instruction as well. 
These few rules, growing out of the ex- 
perience of many companies, might pre- 
vent a failure in training: 


(Continued on page 51) 





Attitudes of Ex-Employees 
At Intervals After Quitting 


— importance of gathering data from 
ex-employees ‘“‘after they have left the 
company and are no longer influenced by 
the circumstances of employment’’ was 
pointed out in a Personnel Journal article 
some years ago. The article, entitled “‘Why 
Workers Quit’, was by Palmer, Purpus and 
Stockford and appeared in September 1944. 

Data for that article were obtained 
from ex-employees within two to four 
weeks after separation. It was not clear 
why this period was chosen; the whole 
question of timing seems to have been out- 
side the purview of the study. 

Granted that the most reliable infor- 
mation is obtained from those who have 
shed the ‘‘influences of employment’’, just 
how long does this take? This is a report 
of an investigation to determine what effect 
time may have on attitudes of ex-employees. 
The firm studied, which permits publication 
only if its identity is concealed, is in the 
aircraft industry and employs close to 
10,000 people. 

This study forms part of a broader 
investigation designed to shed light on the 
causes of the firm's high labor turnover 
which, though not excessive, was above 
average for the industry. The broader in- 
vestigation covered ex-employees who had 
been gone from two to eleven months. The 
narrower investigation, reported here, is 
concerned with certain attitudes of ex- 
employees who had quit during the second, 
seventh and eleventh months previous to 
the date of the study. 

Keyed questionnaires were mailed to 
all who had left during the selected months. 
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By Wayne L. McNaucuton 
University of California at Los Angeles 





This research uncovered a fertile field 
for recruiting new workers—75% of 
those who had left the company two 
months earlier were interested in coming 
back, and more than half of those who 
had been gone for 11 months. The 
author shows how ex-employees’ think- 
ing about the company changed as time 
elapsed. 





Strong assurances were given in a covering 
letter that answers would have no effect on 
the ex-employee’s record; that replies would 
be treated statistically and that the man- 
agers of the concern would not have access 
to the questionnaires. 

The questions on which this report is 
based were as follows: 

Why did you quit your job with the 
company? 

Would you like to return to the com- 

pany? 

What did you like best about the 

company? 

What did you dislike most about the 

company? 

These questions were made general 
purposely so as to allow the respondent the 
greatest possible latitude in his replies. 
Most answers were frank and to the point, 
and the net results were exceedingly helpful 
to the company. 

The sample of replies obtained was 
considered to be representative, i.e., the 
respondents were proportionately distrib- 
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uted among such categories as wage groups, 
age groups, reasons for leaving, the sexes, 
and residence. There was no evidence that 
desire to return to the company influenced 
attitudes to an appreciable extent. 

A good many more questionnaire 
replies were received from ex-employees 
who had quit during the second month 
before the study was made than from those 
who had quit months earlier. More than 
26% of the two-months quits replied (195 
of them). For the seven-months quits and 
eleven-months quits, the percentage of 
replies was 21.9 (74 replies) and 13.5 (61 
replies) respectively. 

As might be expected, interest of ex- 
employees in returning to the firm tended 
to cool as time went by. Seventy-five per 
cent of the 2-months group indicated a 
desire to return, while 69% of the 7-months 
group and 57% of the 11-months group were 
interested. Although such interest might 
be expected to lessen with the passing of 
time, the relatively high proportion of ex- 
employees who wanted to return was 
surprising, and opened up a new and 
hitherto unused source for ‘‘recruits."’ 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 


All ex-employees were asked to state 
why they had left the concern. These 
reasons were compared with the reasons 
they gave at the time of separation, and it 
was found in a substantial number of cases 
that the reasons did not check. (Keyed 
questionnaires made it possible to make 
these person-by-person comparisons.) Time 
was found to have little influence on these 
discrepancies. In the 2-months group, 43% 
changed their reasons for quitting; in the 
other groups the percentage was 41. 

The main reason given for quitting at 
the time of separation was ‘‘other employ- 
ment,’’ while other reasons were “‘leaving 
the state,"’ ‘‘returning to the farm,”’ 
“military service," “‘poor health,’’ and 
‘““maternity.’” Most reasons shown on the 
employment records would lead an in- 


vestigator to conclude that the impetus for 
high turnover originates outside the com- 
pany and that employees are being pulled 
away for reasons beyond the control of the 
concern. 

The picture shown by the question- 
naires is somewhat different. After separa- 
tion the ex-employees tended to emphasize 
such reasons as “‘poor pay," “bad super- 
vision,’’ “‘slow advancement,’’ and other 
factors—implying that employees are 
pushed out more than they are enticed out. 
Although the evidence is not conclusive, it 
appears that about 40% of the quitting 
employees give an innocuous excuse at the 
time of separation, then tend to give a more 
truthful answer afterward. Furthermore, it 
appears that time has little effect on this 
about-face. 


Errect oF TImz on LIKEs 


Certain aspects of the ex-employees’ 
attitudes toward the company tended to 
change in retrospect. Among the two- 
months ex-employees, 26% stated that the 
best-liked feature of the company was the 
agreeable social climate provided by con- 
genial fellow-workers. As time passed, this 
feature persisted and even tended to become 
stronger as 27% of the 7-months group, 
and 30% of the 11-months group made the 
same statement. 

Twenty-four per cent of the 2-months 
group gave ‘‘the job’’ as the feature best 
liked about the company. Curiously 
enough, 37% of the 7-months group and 
34% of the 11-months group so responded. 
This can be partially explained in the light 
of comments made by the ex-employees on 
their questionnaires, an explanation which 
revolves around the disillusionment which 
developed after a few months on the new 
job. Apparently after the lapse of something 
more than two months, a substantial 
number of ex-employees began to realize 
that the old job was rather good after all. 

“Convenient hours’’ as a feature tends 
to lose its attractiveness with the passing 
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of time, the percentages being 13, 8, and 7 
for the successive periods under scrutiny. 

‘Working conditions’ becomes a more 
attractive factor from 2 to 7 months, but it 
falls badly four months later. The per- 
centages are 13, 23, and 9. The only ex- 
planation I can make for such a pronounced 
variation is that the first and last groups 
quit in April and June respectively, while 
the middle group left in October. Inasmuch 
as the company is located where the winters 
are unpleasantly cold, and since working 
conditions unquestionably are good in the 
plant and office, the October ‘‘quits’’ may 
have gone to jobs with less favorable winter 
working conditions and have been par- 
ticularly regretful over what they had given 
up in leaving their former jobs. 

‘*Leave benefits’ gradually diminished 
as a favorable feature, while the ‘‘quality of 
supervision’’ tended to rise. Although the 
number of items the ex-employees liked 
averaged about the same per person in each 
of the groups, the variety dropped after the 
second month from 24 to 12 and 14. The 
nine most popular features were identical in 
each of the three groups, although the order 


changed as time went by. 


Errect or Time on Distixes 


The factor most disliked by all three 
groups of ex-employees was the poor quality 
of supervision. Twenty-three per cent of all 
respondents in the 2-months group so 
stated. However, as time passed, smaller 
proportions of the ex-employees registered 
this dislike; 16% of the 7-months group 
and 15% of the 11-months group. 

Dislike of the amount of time required 
to get to work showed a slight tendency to 
increase with time. Wages as a disliked 
factor was reported by 7%, 5%, and 10% 
of the respondents in the 2-months, 7- 
months, and 11-months group, respectively. 
The job as a disliked factor varied from 5%, 
through 8%, to 3%. Taken together, these 


last two items show little or no change 
over time. As for the other factors reported, 
the percentages are so small that the re- 
lationships over time are of little conse- 
quence. 

The average of the number of items dis- 
liked per person showed little change over 
time, but the variety reported dropped from 
32 in the 2-months group, through 25 in 
the 7-months group, to 21 in the 11-months 
group. 


BOOK REVIEW BONUS 


Marx My Worps—A Guide to Modern 
Usage and Expression. By John B. Opdycke. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. pp. 
xxv, 687. $5.00. 


If you like to use the ineluctably 
right word (see page xi) when speaking or 
writing, you'll find this book more fasci- 
nating than the unabridged dictionary. It is 
not a boo’. of synonyms, but goes more 
thoroughly into shades of meaning of se- 
lected words. “‘By very token of the com- 
plexities of modern life,’’ says the author, 
“there never was the time when micro- 
scopic accuracy was more imperative than 
it is today, never the period when the 
consequences of loose and indefinite expres- 
sion could be more hazardous. The wrong 
word—the word that does not say scrupu- 
lously what is meant—may prove to be a 
dictional atom bomb capable of damaging 
or undoing things of vastly greater import 
than mere cities on a mere planet."’ If you 
agree, or if you just like words and want 
to be improving your ability to handle 
them, this is a book you'll enjoy dipping 
into occasionally. Dr. Opdycke is the 
author of ‘‘Get It Right’’, ‘“Take a Letter 
Please’’, ‘Say What You Mean”’ and other 
books. 


Harrison TERRELL 
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DEVELOPING HUMAN SKILL 


HE figure reproduced on the second cover 

page of this issue, as noted, is from a 
booklet published by The Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
It is one of a series published by the school 
under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation—all on business and economic 
issues. Copies may be obtained by writing 
the school. 

In this booklet on ‘‘Developing Human 
Skill; Improving Administrative Effective- 
ness’’ the emphasis is on the administrator's 
ability to work with others; to analyze and 
cope with complex human situations. 
‘The program which follows,’’ says the 
author, Robert L. Katz, “‘should be re- 
garded as only a beginning. It is designed 
specifically for a formal training program, 
but it should not be difficult to relate the 
suggested procedures to informal on-the-job 
development, initiated by a man’s superior 
in a ‘coaching’ relationship.’’ There are 
four phases: developing self-awareness and 


sensitivity to others, improving observa- 
tion and analysis, communication, and 
improving decision-making. 

Herbert C. Morton tells something of 
the Amos Tuck School itself, in which he is 
research editor. It was founded in 1900 *‘to 
fulfill the need for a business school with 
the status of a graduate school and with the 
standards of a professional school.’’ Its 
two-year program leads to the MBA degree. 
Admission is limited to seniors and gradu- 
ates of high standing of recognized institu- 
tions of higher learning. There are about 
200 students and a faculty of seventeen. 
Emphasis is on the managerial aspects of the 
several fields of study, which include ad- 
ministration, production, finance, market- 
ing, accounting, statistics, human relations, 
law, and ‘“‘the broader national and inter- 
national problems which are part of the 
administrator's environment.’’ Guest-lec- 
turing business men supplement the school's 
staff. Arthur R. Upgren became dean in 


1953: 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN PERSONNEL WORK 


TATEMENTS Continue to arrive in response 
S to the question “‘What’s Your Personnel 
Philosophy?”’ in our January issue. Theodore 
Robert Lawson, personnel assistant at Weber 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, 
in sending his answer says he is not sure it 
can be truly defined as a philosophy. Part 
of his observations follow: 


The sole justification for the personnel 
function lies in its effectiveness in serving the 
needs of the organization. A personnel director 
must always bear in mind that, as a staff man, 
he contributes nothing towards tangible pro- 
duction. It is infinitely more difficult to justify 
the need for an auxiliary, intangible service 
function. 

Added complexities have piled new prob- 


lems atop line supervision’s already broad span 
of control. It thus behooves the personnel 
director to give the line supervisor needed help 
in properly recruiting and utilizing his em- 
ployees. The result striven for is productive 
profit. Recognition of the personnel function as 
vital in contributing towards this goal stems 
from an ever-increasing awareness that people 
form the core of any organization; that an 
organization grows and prospers in direct ratio 
to the growth and prosperity of its people. 
The personnel director must take a lead in 
fostering genuine management interest in the 
proper utilization and well-being of its people. 
He must tirelessly attempt to create the feeling 
that individual welfare is a prime objective. 
The zenith will be reached only when each 
employee sincerely believes that, no matter 
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how large the organization, his individual 
problems, desires, and beliefs have not been 
subjugated 

The effective personnel director thus be- 
comes a centralized listener and sounding board 
for the organization. He constantly gropes for 
the pulse beat of human feeling so that it may 
be transformed into positive policy and action. 

An overall picture of everyone working 
together in harmony and to the maximum of 
his capabilities will always remain the ultimate 
goal of the personnel director. He knows that, 
when this has been accomplished, organiza- 
tional and individual needs will have been 
satisfied. 





W. A. Zrecisr, operating the Psycho- 
logical Testing Bureau in Minneapolis, 
says the two students’ philosophies quoted 
in January reflect “‘starry-eyed class room 
brilliance’’ but that— 


Both answers completely miss the vital 
issue of empathy. Personnel administrators are 
incorporating an esoteric comprehension of 
empathy into their jobs. Employees are fine 
people of coordinate citizenry. Administrators 
who can articulate with the hearts and minds 
of workers will establish a healthy relation- 
ship that will redound to the benefit of both 
employer and employee. Both answers have 
the right book-learning philosophy, but they 
need to be empathized. 





Artuur M. Lguscuen, a junior major- 
ing in commercial science at Montana State 
College, who plans to do graduate work in 
personnel relations later, gets more empathy 
into his statement inspired by the same 
article. Says he, in part: 


The human element is the basic element of 
personnel administration. Personnel adminis- 
tration is a service function fulfilling the needs 
of man by building a framework of understand- 
ing in human relationships. Elements of human 
relationships must be based upon respect and 
consideration for others. Understanding and 
solving the problems of employees, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all, is of prime importance. 

The personnel administrator must first 


recognize his own short-comings and strive to 
improve them. A constructive personnel pro- 
gram based upon economic and human needs 
must be established. Such a program must 
include the free exchange of ideas, group and 
individual recognition, and sound knowledge 
of the economic needs of the business organiza- 
tion concerned. 

Strength of character comes from com- 
panionship with God and fellow man. If 
strength of character is lost—the human ele- 
ment is lost. Without the human element— 
personnel administration is lost. 





L. P. Juminez, who is chief of the per- 
sonnel development and training office of 
the Civilian Personnel Division at the Oak- 
land Army Terminal, Fort Mason, Califor- 
Nia, says: 


Before one can develop a personnel phi- 
losophy it is first necessary to consider the 
nature of personnel staffs and the role they play. 
My experience causes me to believe that per- 
sonnel people are hybrid, and really can’t be 
identified with any one industrial group. They 
are, at the same time, management representa- 
tives, parent and voice for the work force, and 
non-partisan technical experts seeking to 
develop personnel policies and programs which 
will satisfy the needs of both management and 
employees. 

In essence, a personnel staff has a paradox- 
ical mission, that of serving two masters and at 
all times remaining loyal to both. The efforts 
of the personnel office must therefore be aimed at 
satisfying the human wants of the total work 
force and thereby bringing about an increase in 
the productive efforts of employees which is 
management's goal. 

If this goal is to be achieved, the personnel 
director must practice a personnel philosophy 
which will serve not one, but two, purposes. 
First, he must minister to the needs of his own 
department and its people; he must recognize the 
importance of staffing the personnel office with 
people who are not only dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the total work force but who also find 
rich compensation in performing functions 
designed to make the industrial situation a more 
satisfying experience for others. 
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He must select to assist him people who are 
creative, who are capable of bringing the hidden 
to light, and who dare inquire beyond con- 
ventional knowledge. The personnel director 
must pursue a philosophy which will integrate 
the multifold activities of the personnel office. 
He must provide his staff with clearly defined 
policies and a doctrine which will cause them to 
recognize that every act of the personnel office 
must serve a common purpose, that of satisfying 
human needs. 

Secondly, the personnel director's phil- 
osophy must acknowledge that the objectives of 
his department will, at times, conflict with 
employee interests and at times with man- 
agement’s. Having acknowledged this, it is 
essential that he channel the actions of his staff 
along lines which will make it clear to all that 
the loyalties and obligations of the personnel 
office are to both management and employees. 


In accomplishing this end, the personnel 
staff must be willing to yield on minor issues, 
sacrificing small gains in favor of accomplishing 
long-range objectives. It is equally important, 


however, that a firm stand be taken on major 


issues which threaten the achievement of the 
personnel office's major goal. This must be done 
while recognizing that line supervisors are the 
real personnel managers of the organization and 
that their authority must not at any time be 
arrogated. 

Finally, the personnel director's philosophy 
must avow that line supervisors are the media 
through which the personnel office must make 
its contribution to the organization—for the 
achievements of the personnel office will ulti- 
mately be measured by the personnel manage- 
ment skill of the supervisory staff. 


CONTRACT “SOLD” DESPITE UNION FIGHT 


Ny ANONYMOus afticle in our March 


issue was headed: ‘‘New Contract 
‘Sold’ to Workers Despite Union Leaders’ 
Fight’’. Some readers had questions about 
it which we passed along to the author. 
Here is part of his reply to the questions, 
which other readers may have had in mind 
but failed to ask: 


The methods of communication used to 
convince employees to go along with manage- 
ment were as follows: 

1. Foremen were always advised regarding 
any communication before employees were 
given same. 

a. The objectives of the whole program were 
outlined to the foremen before negotiations 
began. 

b. A copy of the company's proposed contract 
was given to all foremen at the same time it 
was handed to the union negotiators. 

c. A foreman sat in every negotiating meeting 
as an observer. As soon as the meeting was 
over the plant manager called all of his foremen 
together in the conference room. Here the 
foreman, who had been the observer, reported 
to all foremen on what took place at the ne- 
gotiation meeting. (A different foreman was 
used at each negotiation meeting.) The plant 


manager only added to the foreman’s com- 
ments or corrected any misstatements of fact. 
Please note that this procedure of having 
foremen report and answer questions was much 
more effective than the prior practice of having 
the plant manager (a negotiator) report to 
foremen. The foremen spoke words all the 
foremen understood and could say things no 
plant manager would dare say. 

d. Foremen were given all ‘“‘Reports to Em- 
ployees’’ before they were mailed or posted. 
All in all, foremen were better informed 
throughout the negotiations than any member 
of the union. Since the contract was signed, 
foremen have been kept better informed. 

2. Employees were kept informed and 
management’s position was merchandised 
through: 

a. Bulletin board reports of each meeting were 
posted as promptly as possible. All communi- 
cations with the union were posted. 

b. Complete reports with management's posi- 
tion were mailed to the homes of all employees 
following each meeting. 

c. Employees got quick reports and answers to 
questions from their foremen once they realized 
the foremen were ‘‘in the know’’. This raised 
the prestige of foremen materially and was a 
big factor in the success of the whole campaign. 





BOOKS 


SciENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND THE UNIONS, 
1900-1932; A Historical Analysis. By Milton 
J. Nadworny. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1955. pp vii, 187. 
$3.75 


There will be a measure of personal 
interest to those who were associated with 
management developments during the first 
half of the century in the account which 
this book supplies. As a record of events in 
relation to personalities, the coverage seems 
to the best of my own recollection to be an 
accurate one; and the cross currents of de- 
veloping economic forces are interestingly 
set forth. 

But for those who were not participants 
in this scene, the author seems to me to 
place these personalities and events in 
industrial history in an inadequate context 
and without sufficient relation to the broad 
movement of the evolving place of the 
manual worker in our industrial society. 

From the point of view of this wider 
orientation it does, however, have to be 
realized that this account stops at 1932. 
And the influences which were radically to 
transform the relations of both manage- 
ment and organized labor to the whole 
productive process were not to get their 
accelerated impact until the 1940's. One 
must, therefore, judge this book within the 
period that it sets for itself and realize that 
the final chapter, on ‘‘Scientific Manage- 
ment in Retrospect’’, goes as far as it safely 
could in suggesting that a solid foundation 
had been built on which astonishing efforts 
of collaboration and productivity were to 
be erected in the next two decades. 

The author is to be commended for 
having given us a straightforward docu- 
mentation of this significant socio-economic 
movement. For what we have here is a 


uniquely American phenomenon in which 
engineering, technological and psycho- 
logical influences focus toward the creation 
of a system of production of unprecedented 
abundance. 

Orpway TEap 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: A Human Rela- 
tions Approach. By William H. Knowles. 
American Book Company, New York, 1955. 
$4.50 


The author of this book divides 
personnel management into three major 
parts. First, there are the clerical and pro- 
cedural functions which he says are best 
learned on the job and which lack sufficient 
content to be given detailed treatment in a 
college course. Second, personnel manage- 
ment consists of a number of specialized and 
highly technical skills, such as industrial 
engineering, psychological testing, etc., 
which the author believes deserve to be 
taught by specialized courses and the 
attempt to include all of them in a personnel 
text would result only in superficiality. 

The third part of personnel manage- 
ment consists of theory and policies in 
employer-employee relations with a heavy 
emphasis on ethical and ideological ques- 
tions rather than on methods, procedures 
and techniques. He says, ‘‘while research 
and method are often stressed, the extent to 
which personnel policies involve ethical 
and ideological questions is often over- 
looked. Nevertheless, a major part of 
personnel management consists of policy 
decisions which attempt to harmonize the 
objectives of free-enterprise capitalism with 
science, technology, democratic ideals, and 
Judaeo-Christian ethics. The writer be- 
lieves that emphasis upon this aspect of 
personnel management is most fruitful.’ 
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To the reviewer, this book is indeed a 
forerunner of what seems to be a trend in 
the making. There are many books in 
personnel dealing with the first two parts 
of personnel management, but this is not its 
real essence nor its real problem. The 
problem facing personnel management is 
found in the general setting wherein many 
of its methods have been either successful 
or unsuccessful, with much experimenting 
going on to determine where the “‘grey’’ or 
“in between"’ methods and procedures 
belong. Those that are unsuccessful need 
theorizing as to what went wrong and 
those that are successful need theorizing as 
to their range of application and reliability. 

In both cases there is needed a gradual 
development of a set of theories and policies 
whereby the first two parts of personnel 
management can be given proper per- 
spective. Accordingly, this book, stressing 
the ‘‘historical development of theory and 
policy in personnel management,’’ attempts 
to meet this important need. It seems to the 
reviewer that there are far too many 
mechanists, or what we may affectionately 
call ‘‘tinkerniquers’’, in the personnel 
program who lack a conceptual framework 
composed of theory and philosophy 
whereby they can acquire for themselves 
and give to their program the moral] dignity 
and historical perspective that they and 
their program so well deserve. Knowles’ 
book should help to add these values by 
both introducing them to the student who 
is about to join this world of ‘‘people 
oriented’’ as well as to the personnel 
practitioner who attempts to seek them. 

In the mind of the reviewer the most 
exciting and appealing chapter is the one 
entitled, ‘Policy and Philosophy in Per- 
sonnel Management."’ In this chapter the 
author very tactfully reviews the authori- 
tarian philosophy of management which 
pictures management as the elite of our 
society and the democratic philosophy of 
management which pictures the importance 


of the contribution to be made by other 
elements of our society including labor. 
However, the disappointing chapter is the 
one entitled, ‘‘Human Relation Approach 
to Personnel Management,"’ in which he 
very well covers the several definitions of 
the term “human relations’’ but fails to 
develop the one for his own use and 
relevance. Of course, he refers to certain 
traditional concepts such as dignity of man, 
love, brotherhood, etc., but these are not 
directly spelled out in terms that show 
congruency with the major thesis of the 
book. But the excellence by which the other 
concepts are given meaning and the ex- 
ceedingly easy style of writing that the 
reader will enjoy, permit me to recommend 
this book very highly. 

One additional note. There are few 
footnotes. The author's style is very much 
like that of the historian, Carl L. Becker, 
who believed in documenting only enough 
to support his own ideas. 

EuGENgE EmMgrson JENNINGS 
Michigan State University 


StncereLy, Wittis Waype. By John P. 
Marquand. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1955. 416 pages. 


You may be thoroughly disgusted with 
Willis Wayde himself, but if you like novels 
about business people you'll find this one of 
absorbing interest. The story narrates the 
life of our hero from boyhood, through the 
‘“‘Harvard Business School’, to his com- 
paratively early arrival at the top of the 
heap in the belting business. He gets there 
by sometimes devious and, in one instance 
at least, downright ruthless methods. For 
my money, the absolutely fitting climax of 
the book comes when an old flame of 
Wayde’s, daughter or grand-daughter of 
his great benefactor, meeting Wayde un- 
expectedly in Paris, says: “‘You’re in my 
way, Willis, get out.”’ 

H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Edited by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue VALUE OF THE INTERVIEW: AN ORIEN- 
TATION AND A Pitot Srupy. By K. A. 
Yonge, University of Saskatchewan. The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 1, 
February, 1956, 25-31. 


The first part of this report is a discus- 
sion of research on the interview during the 
last 40 years, research which seems to have 
brought the interview into disrepute as an 
instrument for measuring personality. The 
studies reported are diverse and the findings 
at times apparently contradictory, but the 
author does not feel that they prove that 
the interview is an unreliable instrument. 
He feels that the growing distrust of the 
interview is not based on sound research. 

Yonge gives three guiding principles 
which he considers necessary in experi- 
mental work on the interview: 

(1) The objective must be specific and 
well defined; 

(2) The interview should not be form- 
less, yet it must not become so restricted 
that it takes on the nature of an impersonal 
psychological test; and 

(3) The criterion used for measuring 
the value of the interview must itself be 
reliable. 

He feels that the most valuable inter- 
view is one which uses a ‘‘standardized 
form, designed to assess complex, dynamic 
constellations of traits rather than rela- 
tively isolated, static traits." 

The pilot study which forms the 
second part of this article was designed to 
test the validity of the essential character 
of the interview. A pre-employment inter- 
view chart was used, based on six broad 
attitudes: A. Formulation of Goal; B. 
Strength of Job Interest; C. Strength of Gen- 
eral Interests; D. Self-Regard; E. Acquisi- 
tive Perseverance; and F. Nervous Tension. 

Forty-six workers were rated on this 
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chart by a single investigator who knew 
nothing about the workers’ past history. 
The scores obtained from this chart were 
validated against over-all ratings based on 
separate ratings by four supervisors. Validi- 
ties ranged from .48 to .g9, with relatively 
few subjects accounting for most of the 
variance. The attitudes concerned with 
‘goal formation,’ ‘‘general interest,’’ and 
“self regard’’ appeared to be most sig- 
nificantly related to supervisors’ ratings. 
Younge concludes that the interview, 
if properly used, can play an important 
part in evaluating an individual's qualities. 


CoMPARISON OF THREE Morate Mzasurss: 
A Survey, Pootep Group JuDGMENTs, AND 
Serr Evaruations. By Wilse B. Webb, 
U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, 
and E. P. Hollander, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 40, No. 1, February, 1956, 


17-20. 


Studies of various kinds have produced 
evidence to show the penetrating quality 
of pooled group judgments. The authors 
have devised a method of using pooled 
group judgments as a morale measure. 

Naval aviation cadets (CN = 210) in 
eight sections of about 25 men each who 
were just completing their pre-flight train- 
ing were the subjects for the study. Morale 
was defined quite simply as ‘‘an interest in . 
and enthusiasm for the naval air program."’ 
A 20-item questionnaire was developed to 
probe attitudes which would reflect varia- 
tions in morale as so defined. This ques- 
tionnaire had been tried out on similar 
groups and the authors were convinced that 
it suited the purposes of this study and 
provided a penetrating morale survey for 
the population involved. 

A special form was developed on which 
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each cadet was asked to name in order the 
three men in his section whom he con- 
sidered highest on “‘interest and in en- 
thusiasm for naval aviation,’’ and the three 
men whom he considered lowest on this 
same factor. This is known as peer nomina- 
tion. Each cadet was also asked to rank 
himself on his interest and enthusiasm for 
aviation in comparison with his section 
mates, by inserting a number in a blank 
space. This was done at the same time that 
he filled in the peer nominations on the 
form, and presumably he would rank him- 
self on the same standard that he used in 
judging his peers. 

All three morale measures were ad- 
ministered to each cadet. In each section 
a rank-order score was found for each man 
based on the peer ratings. This score was 
compared with the rank which the man 
gave himself. 

The criterion used to judge the effec- 
tiveness of these three morale measures was 
whether the individual remained in training 
or voluntarily withdrew during a five- 
month period following pre-flight training. 
Bi-serial r’s with the criterion were cal- 
culated. It was found that group estimates 
(bi-serial r = .go) and self estimates (bi- 
serial r = .83) yielded the highest relative 
relationships with the criterion of re- 
maining in training for at least five months. 
The same coefficient for the survey estimate 
was .30, or notably lower. 

From this study it would seem worth- 
while to make more use of peer nominations 
and direct self-ratings in morale surveys. 


Tae MgAsuREMENT OF Persona Factors 
RevaTep To Success or Orrick WorKERs. 
By Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling Green State 
University. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1956, 87-90. 


Research has shown that undesirable 
personal characteristics are the most com- 
mon reason for the failure of office workers 
to be promoted. This study was undertaken 


to see if it was possible to develop an 
instrument which would aid in the dif- 
ferentiation of employees who have de- 
sirable personal traits for office work from 
those who do not possess such traits. 

A collection of 457 opinion-type state- 
ments about office work was made. There 
were five possible responses to each state- 
ment: Strongly agree, agree, 2, disagree, 
strongly disagree. The following were 
given as examples of the types of statements 
used: ‘“The supervisor is usually to blame 
when employees fail to follow directions.”’ 
‘* “Those in charge’ have much more free- 
dom in the office than the employees." 

The 457 statements were administered 
to two groups of ‘‘satisfactory’’ and ‘‘un- 
satisfactory’’ office workers chosen from 50 
offices on the basis of their personal traits. 
The results were analyzed statistically and 
a total of 150 items were chosen which 
discriminated between the two criterion 
groups. 

These 150 statements were called the 
Office Workers Opinion Survey. The Survey 
was given to two unselected groups of office 
workers and the results were compared with 
ratings of the personal traits of the indi- 
viduals. The results indicated that the 
Office Workers Opinion Survey showed 
promise for use in evaluating the personal 
traits of office workers. The author feels 
that an instrument of this type should be 
standardized by a particular firm on its own 
employees before it is used as the basis for 
making decisions about an individual appli- 
cant or employee. 

This article is interesting because it 
describes step by step the process of de- 
veloping a new personnel instrument to 
meet a specific need. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“Be impersonal to individual matters in business; and be 
personal about the way in which people perform their 
impersonal tasks."’ 
—John Williams, President 
Franklin Printing Company 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Greater Winnipgc held its annual con- 
ference March 23rd. About 200 people 
attended. The theme of the conference was 
“Toward a better understanding.’’ George 
A. Wilkinson, vice president of Marwell 
International Pipe Line Co., Vancouver, a 
one-time union organizer, gave the group 
some straight-forward advice “‘Bawling a 
person out in front of his or her fellow 
workers doesn’t make you a big shot. It 
has the very opposite effect, and the person 
you bawled out will never forget it,’ he 
warned. Mr. Wilkinson said a few quiet 
words of advice might create a far better 
worker, whereas the public bawling out 
only makes the worker worse. Strikes are 
an outmoded and outdated way of settling 
anything, he said. “‘But there is one point 
we often overlook. They can only happen 
to a free people in a free country and we do 
not have to go very far back to remember 
what happened in countries that took away 
the workers’ rights to withdraw their 
labor power. Sooner or later, the collective 
intelligence of management and labor will 
find a substitute for strikes, but we'll never 
do it by outlawing them,”’ he stated. 
‘Education appears to be the most likely 
solution and that’s when personnel man- 
agers will truly be the front-line of a 
management team.’’ He made these points 
regarding good labor relations: Do not try 
to discredit the union or its representatives. 
Extend the same respect that you expect. 
Act in good faith, live up to the agreement 
and don’t try to pull any fast ones. Get 
cracking on grievances immediately. Do 
not let them build up. Give the union 
representatives some work to do, and when 
necessary, take them into your confidence. 
Tell them about a legitimate ‘‘beef’’. 


Thomas A. Mahoney, head of the 
management development laboratory of the 
Industrial Relations Center of Minnesota, 
said in his speech to the conference that the 
industrial manager of today will not be 
qualified for his job five years hence unless 
he continues to grow and develop at least 
as rapidly as the job changes. And the job, 
he continued, is changing very rapidly 
indeed. Automation, for instance, threatens 
to revolutionize the manager's job as well 
as the productive process. He said the 
demand for managers in business and 
industry was expanding more quickly than 
the supply of qualified managers. Business 
organizations in the United States had 
increased by more than 80% between 1940 
and 1950—a greater growth than in the 
first 40 years of the century. 

The demand for managers grew even 
more, because businesses had also increased 
in size, and there had been a trend toward de- 
centralization. Mr. Mahoney suggested the 
way to overcome this shortage of managers 
was a new-style management development. 
‘The old-style manager development was 
informal, haphazard and unplanned,’’ he 
said. 

Speaker at the convention dinner was 
J. Howard Kelly, Calgary lawyer and vice 
president of Burns and Co., Ltd. He said 
that research into the social sciences was 
more important today than technical re- 
search. He told delegates: Merely deploring 
the trend towards increasing government 
regulation of industrial relations isn’t very 
constructive. To get to the heart of the 
trouble, one has to discern the collective- 
bargaining inadequacies and failures that 
spark the trend. Mr. Kelly said neither 
organized labor nor management should be 
given sufficient power to enable it to make 
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unilateral demands. He said equality of 
power between the two groups was a 
variable depending on public appraisals 
from time to time of the legitimacy of the 
objectives being pursued. 





Tag Cottece AND UNtversiTy Pzr- 
SONNEL AssociaATION has changed the name 
of its publication from the CUPA News to 
CUPA Journal. The Journal, instead of being 
mimeographed on 814 x 11 sheets, takes on 
a handy new format: a smaller magazine, 
but twenty-eight pages in length, with 
double columns. The new editor is Kathryn 
G. Hansen, executive secretary, University 
Civil Service System of Illinois. Other 
officers of the association are: Arlyn C. 
Marks, president, a director of University 
Personnel Service, State University of Iowa; 
vice president, W. L. Pederson, senior 
personnel representative, University of 
Minnesota; vice president (membership) 
Walter G. Cooper, personnel director, Duke 
University; secretary-treasurer, Elwood C. 
Clark, personnel officer, Rutgers University. 
Donald E. Dickason, director of non- 
academic personnel, University of Illinois, 
and director of the university civil service 
system of Illinois, is executive secretary for 
the association. The membership vice 
president writes to fellow members asking 
each one to write three or more of their 
friends in college and university personnel 
work urging them to become members of 
the association. He says, ‘‘After looking 
over the membership drives of previous 
years, I find the best results have been 
achieved on a personal contact basis. . . . I 
have no way of checking to see whether or 
not you write these letters, but the member- 
ship results at our annual meeting will 
clearly indicate whether or not you did.”’ 

Writing in the new CUPA Journal for 
February-April, Frank T. deVyver discusses 
emotional maturity, a must for good labor 
relations. Dr. deVyver is chairman of the 
department of economics at Duke and 
formerly vice president and director of 


personnel relations, Erwin Mills, Durham, 
N. C. He says in his article that today in 
industry we all have to follow certain rules 
laid down by the federal and state govern- 
ments. Perhaps we don't like the protection 
given to unions by the Taft-Hartley law. 
Perhaps we think present-day wage-stabili- 
zation procedures are simply a lot of red 
tape. Most foremen, too, work under 
certain company policies and restrictions. 
Perhaps these are also burdensome and 
irritating. The emotional maturity of a 
foreman can often be judged, says deVyver, 
by his reactions to restrictions like these. 
Does he get mad and pout, or does he refuse 
to accept the restrictions and try to get 
around them? DeVyver goes on to warn 
against name calling, door slamming, and 
the misuse of authority. 





Tue PgrsoNNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Greater Miami was organized for the 
purpose of bringing together those people 
responsible for the personnel functions of 
their organizations. Through regular meet- 
ings there is an opportunity for exchanging 
ideas and information concerning the 
various problems encountered. Monthly 
programs provide a means of learning the 
latest trends and developments in the field 
of personnel. The association was organized 
in May, 1953, and now represents 44 
concerns in the Greater Miami area, with a 
membership of more than 60 persons. The 
phenomenal growth of industry in this area 
makes it necessary to take a periodic 
inventory of personnel programs. The 
group's second annual personnel conference 
was held March 29th for the purpose of 
bringing recognized authorities in personnel 
administration to the greater Miami area. 
At the conference Robert K. Burns, pro- 
fessor of business and social science, and 
executive officer of the industrial relations 
center of the University of Chicago, spoke 
on organizational improvement and man- 
agement development. Critical personnel 
problems in the hotel and restaurant 
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industry and proposed solutions were pre- 
sented by Donald E. Lundberg, head of the 
department of restaurant and hotel manage- 
ment and professor of commerce at Florida 
State University. Personnel records, hidden 
assets for the progressive company, were 
described by Philip W. Moore. Mr. Moore 
is a leading management consultant in 


Miami and president of the First Research 
Corporation, as well as of Mead Cannery 
Co., Inc., of New York and Miami. John J. 
McCarthy, consultant, employee relations 
training, General Electric Company, was 
the keynote speaker at the conference. His 
subject was the personalized method of 
manpower development. 


Attending the Conferences and Workshops 





A New Nint Division oFr THE 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, the 
International Management Association, in- 
augurated its activities with a special 
conference on managing foreign operations, 
held April 30-May 2 in New York. Five 
workshop seminars supplemented the con- 
ference. Intended for personnel of American 
companies that operate abroad, both con- 
ference and seminars explored five major 
aspects of foreign operations: top manage- 
ment considerations, foreign marketing, 
industrial relations abroad, financial and 
tax problems and incentives, and public and 
government relations. 

The second round of bargaining on the 
guaranteed annual wage was one of the 
principal topics at the American Manage- 
ment Association special conference on 
collective bargaining held in Chicago, May 
14-15. Some 700 personnel and labor rela- 
tions executives heard speakers review the 
Ford and other patterns and suggest how 
companies can get ready for negotiations on 
this issue. Other subjects on the conference 
agenda included the effect of the AFL-CIO 
merger on local bargaining and on union 
organizing activity; the costs of fringe 
benefits as estimated from a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study; the over-all program of the 
United States Department of Labor; and 
various aspects of crisis bargaining. 

The association also held a general 
management conference May 23-25 in New 
York. A half-day session was devoted to 
organization planning. Covered were finan- 
cial standards for decision making, integra- 


tion of intra- and extra-company training, 
improvement of technical specialists’ man- 
agement skills, and management develop- 
ment. 

More than 1600 business executives are 
expected to participate in the association's 
1956 summer program at Hamilton, N. Y. 
Tentatively planned for July and August on 
the campus of Colgate University are 
sessions of the Presidents’ Round Table, the 
Management Course for Presidents, and the 
association's three continuing courses in 
marketing, management, and communica- 
tions, several special courses, and work- 
shop and orientation seminars in most of 
AMA's nine divisions. 





Tue Firra ANNuat WorksHOP IN 
Community Human Retations will be held 
at the University of Chicago, June 23 to 
July 7. The aims of the workshop are to 
develop insights about personal, group and 
inter-group behavior; to develop skills for 
leading and participating in groups; to get 
a better understanding of organizations and 
community problems; and to experiment 
with new ways of solving these problems. 
An experimental feature of the workshop 
will be a three-hour training group session 
each morning. These sessions are process- 
oriented, that is, members in small groups 
explore their own interaction in the group, 
looking at how groups function from the 
inside. Situations are provided to sharpen 
the participant's observations of himself 
and others. In the afternoons small groups 
practice such skills as making self-surveys, 
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interviewing, role playing and program 
planning. New ways of looking at the 
interrelations of community, industrial, 
welfare, religious and educational agencies 
are presented. Two or three afternoons are 
reserved for special occupational or personal 
interest activities. For information write 
Morris L. Haimowitz, director, Human 
Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





IMproviING Human Reg ations 1n IN- 
pusTRY THROUGH EmpLoYEE RELATIONS was 
the theme of the tenth annual industrial 
recreation conference held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 18-20. Trends in industrial recreation 
were outlined by A. H. Spinner, supervisor 
of employee services, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, assistant director, Division of Adult 
Education, Purdue, spoke on preparation 
for retirement. Understanding the in- 
dividual in group relations was the subject 
chosen by Walter Hirsch, department of 
sociology, Purdue. Other items on the 
program were children’s activities, women’s 
activities, family activities, hobbies, cast- 
ing and fishing, shooting and hunting. 
There was a problems clinic. 





Tue Ninta Annuat [NpustriAL Man- 
AGEMENT CONFERENCE at the University of 
Missouri was held April 5-7 in Columbia. 
The conference annually brings together a 
large group of business executives, in- 
dustrial engineers, and supervisory and 
management personnel from all over 
Missouri and surrounding states to discuss 
problems faced by business and industry in 
the rapidly changing economy, and possible 
solutions to these problems. The conference 
was presented by the University’s School of 
Business and Public Administration in co- 
operation with the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce, the Associated: In- 
dustries of Missouri, the Society for the 
Advancement of Management (St. Louis 


Chapter), the Industrial Council of Kansas 
City, the Industrial Relations Club of St. 
Louis, and the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. Among the speakers were: 
Perrin Stryker, a member of the Board of 
Editors of Fortune; Hugh Hoffman, associ- 
ate editor of Opinion Research; E. H. Reed 
of Chicago, manager of the education and 
personnel department of International Har- 
vester Company; Alfred Haake of Largo, 
Florida, lecturer for General Motors Cor- 
poration; William G. Keehan of St. Louis, 
training coordinator for White-Rodgers 
Electric Company; William Oncken, Jr., 
coordinator in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, in Washington; and 
Dan Blount of St. Louis, director of sales 
training for International Shoe Company. 

NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 
IN PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
addressed the sixth annual personnel con- 
ference of the Connecticut Personnel Association 
at Yale on March 22. The all-day program 
was again held with the cooperation of the 
Yale University department of industrial 
administration. Anthony E. Feil, president 
of the association, and industrial relations 
director at the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, was chairman of the 
morning session. William Gomberg, direc- 
tor of the Management Engineering De- 
partment, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, opened the 
conference with a talk on ‘‘Automation— 
Labor’s Point of View."’ A. J. Bergfeld 
of the management consultant firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, Inc., 
addressed the state personnel executives on 
‘The Personnel Aspects of Incentive Pro- 
grams.”’ “‘Should Industry Set the Pace in 
Collective Bargaining,’’ was presented by 
Harold J. Ruttenberg, president of Star- 
drilling-Keystone Company, former CIO 
economist and originator of the guaranteed 
annual wage idea. Donald W. Taylor, pro- 
fessor of personnel administration at Yale, 
led off in the afternoon with a talk on 
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“Understanding Human Behavior."’ At 
dinner Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, assistant to 
the president, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
spoke on ‘‘Personnel Management and the 
Forward Look.” 





To Herp Top MaNaGEMENT mect the 
critical need for competent managerial 
talent, Indiana University founded in 1952 
the Indiana Executive Development Program. 
This program is designed to broaden the 
managerial abilities of executive personnel 
and in particular to serve the needs of top- 
level executives. Those executives whose 
next promotion will advance them to 
positions beyond their original field of 
specialization also find the program help- 
ful. The program is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for training or experience of the 
type provided by individual companies or 
by trade associations for the development 
of specialized professional abilities. Rather, 


What’s New in 


the intensive study in the program stresses 
and integrates these four major areas: 1) 
managerial principles, policies, and prac- 
tices; 2) economic, social and legal aspects 
of business operations within the frame- 
work of the economy; 3) functional oper- 
ating and staff areas of production, market- 
ing, finance, personnel, public relations, and 
industrial relations; and 4) personal de- 
velopment of executives. The program ex- 
tends over a two-year period and meets in 
two summer sessions of three weeks each. 
In addition, members of the program re- 
ceive mailings at regular intervals to pro- 
vide for individual study and development 
in the interim between summer sessions. 
Each yearly class is limited to forty mem- 
bers. The cost totals $600 for each year. 
For further information write to Thomas 
R. Bossort, Jr., Director, Indiana Executive 
Development Program, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Publications 





AN IncrEASING NuMBER OF COMPANIES 
ARE OFFERING TUITION-AID Pans for em- 
ployees, yet few eligible employees are 
taking advantage of the benefits available, 
according to a study of tuition-aid programs 
of 166 companies recently completed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Despite 
generally low participation, most cooper- 
ating firms believe their plans are beneficial 
and many carry on promotional campaigns 
to induce employees to take courses which 
will either increase their job knowledge or 
give them additional skills and learning in 
fields not related to their jobs. The greatest 
growth in tuition-aid programs, according 
to the study, has been during the last five 
years. Although many companies started 
their plans just after World War II, nearly 
one-third of the 166 cooperators began 
their programs in the early 1950's. 55% 
of the employers report less than 5% of 
their eligible employees took part in the 


program during a five-year period. All 
firms queried give financial aid for job- 
related courses, and most firms also permit 
other studies. Close to half of the cooper- 
ating companies bear the entire cost of the 
courses, while nearly 40% usually pay half 
the tuition. The median yearly cost per 
participant is $48. The majority of the 
companies believe their programs are bene- 
ficial. Many report that these programs are 
creating a reserve of capable manpower 
worthy of upgrading as well as keeping 
technical personnel up to date on scientific 
advances. A number of firms also found that 
better personnel relations have resulted 
from such programs. Other benefits men- 
tioned are increased interest of supervisors 
in their employees, control of turnover, 
and a more flexible work force. 





Joss, America’s EMPLOYMENT Mac- 
AZINE, has temporarily suspended publica- 
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tion. Jane C. Warriner, circulation manager, 
explains that during the past two years 
Jobs has been privately supported. It had 
been hoped that enough advertising might 
come in to keep the magazine going, but 
unfortunately it didn’t. Since the private 
funds are exhausted, some new source of 
support must be found. She says, ‘‘It has 
long been our belief that business and in- 
dustry would find it to their advantage to 
support a project designed to provide good 
current occupational information to the 
schools. With this in mind, we have de- 
cided to reorganize as a non-profit institu- 
tion. We hope that this will enable us to 
raise the money necessary to continue 
providing this service. In addition we feel 
sure that this reorganization will enable us 
to give you a much better magazine than 
our limited finances have allowed up to 
now. 





ImporTANT CHANGES IN RETIREMENT 
PLANNING in recent months make a revised 
edition of Pensions and Profit Sharing timely. 
The book, which sells for $6.50, is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., 1231 24th St. N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C. Nine outstanding specialists pool 
their knowledge and experience in this 
practical handbook. They present a com- 
prehensive survey of the structure, benefits, 
coverage, and financing of established 
plans; a detailed account of legal require- 
ments and tax rules; a point-by-point 
explanation of tested methods of financing 
pension plans; an actuarial examination of 
pension costs and cost experience; a pro- 
and-con study of deferred profit-sharing 
plans; a thorough analysis of current 
bargaining tactics and trends in regard to 
pension plans; a crisp exposition of the 
problems of pension plan administration; 
and an informative commentary on the 
human relations aspects of pension 
planning. Contributors include: Herman C. 
Biegel, attorney, partner in the law firm of 
Lee, Toomey and Kent, Washington, D. C.; 
Fleming Bomar, attorney, partner in the 


law firm of Ivins, Phillips and Barker, 
Washington; George B. Buck, Jr., actuary, 
associate of George B. Buck, consulting 
actuary, New York; William W. Fellers, 
actuary, member of the firm of Wyatt 
Company, Washington; and Austin M. 
Fisher, consultant; president of Fisher, 
Neblett and Company, Inc., of New York. 





Keep Orrice Workers Coot if you want 
them to work efficiently, says Dr. Lucien 
A. Brouha, chief of the physiology section, 
Haskell Laboratory, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company. Writing in the 
April issue of the Office Executive, published 
by National Office Management Associa- 
tion, Dr. Brouha says that workers tire 
more readily when temperatures are high. 
Among suggestions he makes are: 1) have 
an adequate ventilation system. 2) Insulate 
sources of heat properly. 3.) protect workers 
with screens or special clothing if necessary. 
4) develop methods and equipment so that 
workers can be located as far as possible 
from sources of heat such as radiators. 
Provide air conditioning if possible. 5) Keep 
readily available an adequate supply of 
drinking water. Reason for the increased 
fatigue when temperatures are up, according 
to Dr. Brouha, is the increased heart action 
at higher temperatures for the same amount 
of work. High humidity also reduces 
efficiency, he says. It is the nature of the 
work rather than the amount of work that 
produces fatigue. 





A Trenp Towarp HicHer Epuca- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS in many professional 
fields is shown in a series of reports released 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. These reports reveal 
that the Ph.D. or master’s degree is now 
required for many professional positions 
formerly open to persons with less educa- 
tion. 

The series of nine publications, pre- 
pared by the Bureau in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration, are designed 
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for use by guidance counselors and by high 
school and college students interested in 
professional careers. They describe the types 
of work, within each field, for which 
students can qualify after they have com- 
pleted training at various levels. The 
occupational groups covered are: actuaries, 
biological scientists, chemists, economists, 
geologists, geophysicists, physicists, soci- 
ologists, and statisticians. Educational 
requirements differ among professions. For 
example, in chemistry, graduate training is 
becoming a prerequisite for an ever in- 
creasing number of jobs, particularly in 
research and teaching; relatively few po- 


sitions in biochemistry or physical chemis- 
try are open to chemists without the Ph.D. 
degree. In the biological sciences, the 
master's degree is sufficient for most entry 
positions, but the doctorate is generally 
required for advancement to high-level 
positions, particularly in experimental 
biology, where the greatest expansion in 
employment opportunities has occurred in 
recent years. A bachelor’s degree with a 
major in mathematics is usually required for 
entry into actuarial work, but practical 
experience in the insurance field is necessary 
for advancement to full professional status 
as an actuary. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tse Housgs Macazine InstiTuTE in its 
March meeting learned about ‘The Editor 
as Public Relations Man"’ from James E. 
Payne, senior editor of Steelways. Mr. Payne 
is on the staff of Hill and Knowlton. ‘‘The 
potential of the industrial magazine as a 
human relations tool is coming to be 
recognized,"’ he said. ‘‘In just the last ten 
years, industrial publications have changed 
a lot. There are twice as many, and they are 
greatly improved as to layout and art, 
writing and editing. But to my mind,"’ he 
went on to say, ‘the greatest change has 
been in the fundamental concept of the role 
of the magazine in the corporation or 
institution it represents. A few years ago 
the average industrial magazine was the 
stepchild of the company, and too often the 
editor was the ugly duckling among com- 
pany executives.” 

The situation is changing, he ex- 
plained. Industrial magazines are being 
reconized as powerful tools—not only of 
the sales or industrial relations department, 
but of the public relations department as 
well. How the editor can take advantage of 
this trend depends on his budget and the 
caliber of his personnel. It also depends on 
his ability to achieve these industrial- 
relations objectives: to relate the employee 


to his job, the job to the company, the 
company to the industry. Simultaneously, 
he might attempt to accomplish these 
public relation objectives: to relate the 
employees to the community, the company 
to the community, company products to 
the standard of living, the company to the 
industry, and the industry to the economy 
as a whole. 

“A magazine cannot achieve these 
objectives,’’ Mr. Payne said, ‘‘unless it is 
conceived, edited and distributed as an 
integral part of the company’s industrial 
and public relations program. If it is so 
integrated, then the magazine becomes a 
tremendously powerful tool.’ The maga- 
zine has to compete with many other media. 
To do this successfully, Mr. Payne suggests 
that the magazine become a familiar source 
of entertainment and information, gain a 
reputation for accuracy, create a bond 
between reader and sponsor, become a 
friend of the family, an interpreter. Then 
it will prepare the way for the other media 
of communication which the company 
employs. But whatever the editor does, he 
has to make his readers feel that what he 
says affects them directly before they will 
take a great amount of interest in what the 
editor wants them to read. “‘An industrial 
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editor who attempts to broaden the scope 
of his magazine,"’ Mr. Payne concluded, 
‘faces serious problems and he should not 
underestimate them. He has a selling job 
to do with his own management. He must 
raise work standards for himself and his 
staff. He must come to know his company 
as thoroughly as any member of the 
management team. And he must gain a 
clear and sympathetic understanding of his 
readers. But the game is worth the candle. 
As our economy continues to grow both in 
size and complexity, the problems of com- 
munication will multiply, and therein lies 
your opportunity. The industrial magazine 
is a communications tool cf as yet un- 
measured effectiveness and power. The 
degree of your success as an editor and your 
status in your company will depend on how 
well you learn to use it.” 





WeyverHAEUsER TimBer Company, of 
Tacoma, Washington, publishes the Weyer- 
haeuser Magazine. The editor of the 16-page 
publication is T. H. Mutchler. He is un- 
doubtedly very popular with the ladies, 
because he sent four of them, employed at 
the company, on a shopping spree to try 
on spring hats, just so he could take 
pictures of them for the magazine. Made a 
nice piece, too. Other eye-catching features 
include one called “Lumber maids show 
new grades." Believe it or not, the imagina- 
tive editor managed to picture four new 
grades of lumber by dressing up pretty girls 
in scanty costumes, and giving them signs 
to hold. Rather, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association publicized the new 
grades this way, and the editor picked it up. 
The magazine also carries a story on a 
company-sponsored TV program that will 
provide helpful information to young 
people at a crossroad in life. Thirteen half- 
hour shows called ‘“‘Your Career’’ are 
presented in the public interest. They are to 
cover the professions and occupations of 
architecture, printing, nursing, aeronautical 
engineer, lumber manufacturing, hotel man- 


agement, elementary teaching, electronic 
technician, pharmacist, secretary, law, 
machinist, and journalism. Each program 
will be devoted to one of these career 
fields, and will illustrate the requirements 
along the path to occupation in that field. 
The shows have been planned and produced 
with the advice and cooperation of voca- 
tional guidance experts, school administra- 
tors, colleges and universities of Oregon and 
Washington, leaders and responsible groups 
in each career field. The commercial in each 
show will be confined to a company message 
dealing primarily with the importance of 
the forest industry to the region's industrial 
economy. 

Another meaningful item ia the maga- 
zine shows a graph illustrating the fact that 
earnings of WTCo hourly employees keep 
ahead of the rise in the cost of living. The 
graph indicates that, whereas the rise in 
living costs from 1946 to 1955 was 37.8%, 
the average total hourly earning at WTCo 
increased 70.6%. That makes good reading 
for employees. 





Tue Stanparp Oit Company of Cali- 
fornia, in the Standard Oiler for February, 
runs a feature called ‘‘Here’s Your Answer.”’ 
Editor's note explains that, ‘‘word for 
word, these are some of the write-ins from 
the recent Employee Opinion Poll. They 
all come from the ‘‘embarrassing questions’’ 
section— When your friends ask you about 
your company, its policies, operations, and 
products, what are some of their questions 
that you find most difficult to answer?’ We 
got some top management men to answer 
them for you.” 

“Why can't my stock be delivered to 
me in installments between the age 60-65 
so I won't have to pay so much income 
tax?’’ one employee asked. H. L. Severance, 
stock plan administrator answered, if this 
suggestion were adopted, receipts from the 
stock plan would be taxed at ordinary 
income tax rates. This would apply on 
company payments to member's contingent 
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account and the dividends on both his 
member account and contingent account. 
Also, he would be taxed on any increase in 
value on stock in his contingent account. 

What fuel is used in jet propulsion? 
Most U. S. jet aircraft are flown on gasoline- 
type fuel, although the first jet fuels were 
almost completely kerosene. Three grades, 
JP-3, 4 and 5, are presently in use. Our 
western operating division refineries pro- 
duce more than 15,000 barrels a day, 
answers Fred Powell, general manager, 
manufacturing department, Western Oper- 
ating Division. 





Tue HarRisBuRG AND PHILADELPHIA 
ReGions oF THE NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
Compantgs publish Pennorama, an attractive 
12-page magazine, small, informal, and full 
of good reading. Bob Lawless is the editor, 
and he talks about “‘We’’ in the March 
issue: ‘“Who is ‘we?’ ‘We’ are all people 
who read Pennorama. ‘We’ were asked for 
our opinions and suggestions. How do ‘we’ 
like this thing or that thing about Penno- 
rama? How can this be improved? What do 
‘we’ recommend to replace that? How can 
Pennorama be made more readable and 
interesting? Honest, direct answers came to 
the staff. Much time was spent studying 
and trying to understand the comments, 
complaints and suggestions. There was one 
special staff meeting of three hours for the 
single purpose of discussing the advice. 
Every effort is being made to follow the 
suggested ideas. Several hundred people do 
not agree on what they call most readable. 
An effort is being made to balance the 
contents so as to best serve the greatest 
number of people. The job is not finished. 
One day at school is not a liberal education 
... and the study of the reactions to one 
issue of Pennorama is not a too percent 
guide to the future. Let’s keep giving our 
comments, complaints and advice.” 





Tue Catumet Drvision, CALUMET AND 
Hecta, Inc., Calumet, Michigan, pub- 


lishes the Red Metal News. On the first page 
of the January issue is a report from the chief 
geologist on the division’s future. The 
editor’s note says that as a new year begins 
it is clear that the future of the Calumet 
Division and its employees depends upon 
the maintenance of ore reserves that can be 
mined and processed at a profit. This, in 
turn, depends upon the success of explora- 
tion projects. With this explanation, the 
rather technical story which follows should 
make exciting reading for employees. The 
editor is Dick Priebe. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 80 


Consuttino Psycnovocist: Female, Ph.D. specialist in pro- 
jective techniques would like connection in industry with 
organization interested in psychological orientation and 
research. Reply Box 437. 


AssisTANT TO PgrsoNNEL Manacer: Master's Degree; two 
years experience in employment office; $350. per mo. Reply 
Box 438. 


Apminisrrator: Experience in executive development, 
training, personnel, activities programs, plant publications, 
safety, wage and salary administration, procedures, manuals, 
etc. Seeking job with administrative challenge and growth 
opportunity. 15 years experience in teaching, sales, person- 
nel, executive development, etc. Creative mind, good analyst, 
get along well with top level as well as foremen. Reply 
Box 439. 


AssisTANT PersoNNEL MANAGER: § yeafs experience in re- 
cruit., select., orient., and transfers of non-tech. personnel; 
hosp. and ins., vet on-job tng. pgm. workmen's comp.; 1 yr. 
exper. in counseling. AB Psychology, MA Counseling; vet- 
eran, age 31, married, 2 children. Employed but looking for 
position with opportunity to gain experience in job eval., 
training, or labor relations. Prefer east coast. Min. salary 
$6,000. Reply Box 440. 


Psersonnet, InpusTriaL RetaTions MaNaGsR oR ASSISTANT: 
Eight years solid experience in all phases of Personnel Ad- 
ministration for large midwestern industrial firm. University 
grad. Married, Age 34. For resume reply Box 441. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpusrriat Psycnoroorsts on Tramino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 


Researcn Psycuorocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs, evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 


Pgrsonnst Manaczr: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with § to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industria] Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is exceptionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 


Reply Box 407. 


Wace anv Sarary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recom- 
mendations. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with extensive 
Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars regard- 
ing personal history and work experience. Please include 
your telephone number. Reply Box 434. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusrarat Enoinger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Parsonnet Director on Assistant: 16 years experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Box 394. 


Personnet Manacer: Twenty years experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399. 


Director Personnet-[npusTRiAL Revations: Personable and 
qualified—13 years experience in Personnel Administration. 
Past 5 years top-level position supervising well-rounded per- 
sonnel program. Specialist in union contract negotiation- 
administration, and formal salary administration. Age 43— 
married—up-to-date college credits in industrial relations. 
South preferred. Reply Box 426. 


Prersonnet Director: Broad experience in planning, policy 
making and working in harmonious relationship with top 
flight management in formulating and directing personnel 
service. Sixteen years mature service in personnel field, labor 
relations, recruitment and employment, wage administra- 
tion, employee insurance, recreation and records. College 
degree. Resume upon request. Reply Box 432. 


Inpustr1At Retations: Employed, mature, married, college 
gtaduate desires to relocate in East. 14 years epxerience in all 
phases of industrial relations. Reply Box 433. 


Trarmntno Director: With proven ability to write, develop 
programs to meet needs. Developed mgt. programs in Need 
Analysis, time study, decision making, In-Plant economics, 
SQC, Methods, cost control, etc. Worked with top groups. 
Have mfg. exper. & administr. ability. Age 37. Empl. in 
Midwest. Seek challenge in NY or Calif. Present salary 
$6000 plus bonus. Reply Box 435. 


PersonNet Director or AssIsTANT: 14 years experience in 
personnel, employment, and training work. Some back- 
ground in labor relations, job classification and salary ad- 
ministration, teaching of training methods and human re- 
lations. Masters Degree. Married. Age 37. Desire to locate 
in Ohio or Midwest. Reply Box 436. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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